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Emmanuel College was founded, by Sir Walter 
Mildmay*, in the year 1584. The Register gives 
the names of 30 persons t admitted members of 
the College in the year 1584/5. Of the actual day of 
foundation there is no record. But Queen Elizabeth's 
Charter empowering Sir Walter Mildmay to found 
a College is dated Jan. 11, 1583/4, and a Power of 
Attorney in the name of the Master and Fellows of 
Emmanuel College is dated June 5, 1584. Between 
these two dates therefore the corporate life of the 
College must have begun. 

In preparing for the commemoration of the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the foundation the Master 
and Fellows found no exact date prescribed for the 
festival. As to the date or manner of the comme- 
moration in 1684 (if indeed there were any) no record 
appears to exist. In 1784 the Bicentenary was kept 
on Michaelmas Day, September 29, which at that time 
was the usual day for the annual commemoration |. 
But for many years the custom of holding the annual 
festival at Michaelmas has been discontinued, and the 
day did not appear to possess any other association 
of historical interest for the College. The Master 
and Fellows therefore felt themselves at liberty to 

* Note I. p. 57. t Note II. p. 60. t Note III. p. 64. 
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regard only considerations of general convenience on 
this occasion, provided that the date determined 
on was subsequent to June 5 ; and at a College 
meeting on January 11, 1884, the nineteenth of June 
was fixed upon as the day most suitable. 

At the same meeting the resident members of 
the society were constituted a Committee to provide 
for the due and proper celebration of the anniver- 
sary. This Committee resolved that the proceedings 
should occupy two days, June 18 and 19. It was 
arranged that on June 18 the Master and Fellows 
should entertain at a banquet in Hall the Heads of 
Houses, the Regius Professors, the chief officers of 
the University, the former Fellows of the College, and 
a few other guests invited on account of some special 
connexion with the College. It was arranged further 
to hold the Commemoration Service in the Chapel 
on the following morning, June 19, and afterwards to 
entertain at luncheon all members of the College who 
were of the standing of Masters of Arts, and as many 
other members of the College as it might be found 
possible to include. The Bishop of Winchester, Dr 
Edward Harold Browne, formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of the College, was invited to preach the Commemora- 
tion sermon, and with kind readiness undertook the 
task. The Professor of Music, Sir George Alexander 
Macfarren, was asked to compose a special anthem for 
the occasion, as his predecessor Dr Randall had done 
in 1 784, and generously complied with the request. 

The first invitation was addressed to the authorities 
of Harvard College, Massachusetts, as it was well 



known with what kindly feelings many Harvard 
graduates regarded the English House in which John 
Harvard* the founder of their own College received 
his education. A prompt and cordial reply was re- 
ceived from President Eliot, accepting the invitation 
and informing the College that a duly accredited 
delegate would attend the festival. Accordingly Charles 
Eliot Norton, M.A., Professor of the History of Art, 
was deputed to represent Harvard College and came 
over from America for the purpose, arriving at 
Cambridge on June 17. 

Invitations to the banquet were also sent to the 
Honourable James Russell Lowell, the American* 
Minister in London and Professor of Belles Lettres in 
Harvard University, and to Sir Henry Mildmay and 
the Earl of Westmorland as representatives of the 
Founder's family. 

The invitations to the members of the College 
to take part in the Commemoration on June 19 were 
accompanied by a letter expressing the hope of the 
Master and Fellows that the Commemoration might 
be made the occasion of a large and interesting 
gathering of old Emmanuel men. In addition to the 
Masters of Arts, all Scholars, late and present, and 
those members of the choir whp were to take part 
in the service, received invitations. Altogether 209 
members of the College expressed an intention of 
being present. To entertain so large a number it was 
arranged to hold the luncheon in a spacious tent 
occupying the area of the New Court: and to provide 

* Note IV. p. ^^, 



accommodation for those who wished to stay in 
Cambridge use was made of all the unoccupied rooms 
in College, of rooms at Christ's and other Colleges 
kindly placed at the disposal of the Committee, besides 
lodgings in the town. 

The approach of the Tercentenary gave a fresh 
impulse to the desire which the Master and Fellows 
had long entertained for the improvement of the 
College Chapel. After protracted and careful con- 
sideration it had been decided to introduce no change 
into the original structure, but to trust entirely to the 
decorative effect of colour in the walls, ceiling, and 
windows, and to the historical interest of the subjects 
embodied in the decoration^. The renovation was 
successfully carried out in 1883 and the early months 
of 1884 by Messrs Heaton and Butler under the 
direction of Mr Arthur William Blomfield, and was 
with the exception of two windows completed before 
the festival. The College had for some time been 
looking forward to such improvements in the use of 
the Electric light as would justify them in adopting it ; 
and the delicacy of the new decorations of the walls 
and ceiling of the Chapel supplied a strong additional 
argument against further delay. On the advice of 
Mr Blomfield and under the superintendence of two 
Fellows of the College, Mr E. Hopkinson and Mr 
W. N. Shaw, the Swan light was introduced into the 
Chapel, Hall, and Combination Room in March 1884. 

The reception of so large a number of guests 
involved much preparation in various departments of 

♦ Note V. p. 66, 



the College service. All arrangements were effectively 
planned and carried out by the Bursar, Mr Rose, and 
the Steward, Mr Shaw. 



Wednesday. June i8, 

The chief event of this day was the banquet in 
the College Hall, but throughout the afternoon the 
quadrangle, the Chapel, and the gardens were the 
resort of interested groups of visitors, many of whom 
had been long absent from the College. The weather 
was favourable, and the College precincts appeared in 
all the advantage of fresh summer beauty. 

The guests for the banquet were received by the 
Master and Fellows in the picture gallery, which had 
been appropriately ordered for the occasion, and, after 
each had signed his name in the visitors* book now 
preserved in the Library, were conducted thence by 
the Master to the College Hall, where the banquet 
was served at half past seven. Later in the evening 
the musicians' gallery was filled with ladies. The 
Master presided, having on his right the American 
Minister (Mr Lowell), the Vice-Chancellor (Dr Ferrers), 
the Delegate from Harvard College (Professor Eliot 
Norton), the Right Hon. A. J. Beresford Hope, M.P. 
for the University, the Dean of Ely (Dr C. Merivale), 
&c. ; and on his left the High Steward of the 
University (the Earl of Powis), the Bishop of Win- 
chester, Sir Henry Mildmay, the Honourable and 
Reverend Latimer Neville (Master of Magdalene), 



the Right Honourable Cecil Raikes, M.P. for the 
University, &c. About 90 persons sat down, a com- 
plete list of whom is given in the Notes at the end*. 
Before the second Grace the company drank in piam 
memoriam Fundatoris in the Founders Cup. An 
anthem followed the Grace, and glees were sung 
by Mr E. Plater's Glee Union in the intervals of 
the speeches. 

In proposing '* the Queen " The Master said : 

Mr Vice-Chancellor, my Lords and Gentlemen, 
It IS pleasant to feel that in our first toast we are surely 
repeating what the first Society did often in what answered 
to this Hall three hundred years ago. A queen was reigning 
when this College was founded, as a queen (God bless her) 
reigns now it is three centuries old, each strong as no British 
monarch between them in the affection and sympathy of their 
people. I give you " The Queen." 

The Master then in proposing the University said : 

It was to an already ancient as well as famous University 
that this College had the advantage of admission three 
hundred years ago: for its Founders and Benefactors, not 
counting Sigisbert, date from a time to which our three 
centuries seem mere childhood. It is to the prosperity of 
this University, without which no College can prosper, of a 
University with at least three times as many graduates as 
then, and I venture to think in no degree less famous, that 
I ask you now to drink. Of the three chief officers, the 
Chancellor, the High Steward, and the Vice-Chancellor, we 
are happy in the presence of two. The Chancellor to our 
great regret cannot be amongst us, but we know we have 
his good wishes. In the presence of the Vice-Chancellor and 
the High Steward the College has an assurance, which we 

* Note VI. p. 71. 



greatly value, of the sympathy and good will of the 
University. In the present holders of these offices the 
University is fortunate, seeing in them men distinguished 
not only for the effective performance of their high functions, 
but also as representatives of the two foremost studies of the 
place. I have the honour to propose " the University," and 
to ask you to connect the toast with the names of Dr Ferrers, 
the Vice-Chancellor, and the Earl of Powis, our High 
Steward. 

The Vice-Chancellor, in responding, after thank- 
ing the assembly for receiving the toast, 

Referred in the first instance to the number of dis- 
tinguished men whom Emmanuel College, though one of the 
most recently founded, had sent forth into the world, men- 
tioning especially the Cambridge Platonists, and in a later 
age Dr Parr and Dr Farmer, a Master of the College and 
critic of Shakespeare. He added that Emmanuel was in itself 
a mother of Universities, for from these walls John Harvard 
had gone across the Atlantic to found another Cambridge, 
in no way unworthy of the name. He trusted that their 
grandchildren when they assembled in that hall to celebrate 
the 400th anniversary would find that the Emmanuel of the 
future was equal to the Emmanuel of the past, and would 
provide a number of scholars in no way unworthy of those of 
the past, many of whom had conferred so much lustre on the 
College. 

Lord Powis said 

He was sure that the outer world would join with resident 
members of the University heartily and warmly in recogni- 
sing the 300th anniversary of the foundation of the College. 
In the present year they had seen several commemorations of 
ancient foundations. In the University of Oxford, the oldest 
College, which went back to the time of King Alfred, was 
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celebrating its thousandth anniversary. In the north, the 
University of Edinburgh had celebrated a foundation by a 
few days only older than that of Emmanuel College. In 
those 300 years the University had much expanded, its 
members had increased, and the calls upon its teaching had 
largely increased also. They were asked now not only to 
provide accommodation and lectures for an increased number 
of students ; they were asked also to provide examiners for 
various colleges, and for the higher schools, the need of which 
the demands of an increasing middle and commercial class 
were causing to be felt in every large aggregation of popula- 
tion throughout England. The Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge had answered heartily and warmly to the call, and 
the benefit which had resulted from the Local Examinations 
which they had conducted was sensibly appreciated in the 
great manufacturing and commercial capitals. In the rivalry 
between the University and the Colleges sometimes the one 
had been the stronger, sometimes the other. But in these 
days in oiir Parliamentary Constitution the great proof of 
political power was the power of taxing ; and he thought the 
University had successfully asserted a considerable power 
of inflicting taxation upon the Colleges. He trusted that 
the relations of the University and the Colleges would in 
future be harmonious, and that the aim of each would be to 
promote the common interest of both. He was sure that all 
the non-resident members of Emmanuel, scattered as they 
were now all over the four quarters of the globe, would wish 
it success in the future, and a course as long, and not less 
distinguished, than that which was this year completed, and 
would join cordially in the expression to which he would 
venture to give utterance — hie jam tercentum totos regnabitur 
annos. 

The Master having called on his Excellency the 
American Minister to propose the next toast, 
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Mr Russell Lowell, who was received with 
cheers, said : 

It has been my good fortune to address many English 
audiences. It has been always so delightful to me to be 
the messenger of goodwill and respect from one kindred 
people to another that it gives me great pleasure to rise 
to-night to say a few words in answer to the call of the 
Master; but I have so often dwelt upon this theme that 
I have very little left to say. I have hitherto carefully 
avoided the seductive opening, almost as alluring as the gulf 
must have been to Curtius, of the community of blood, the 
community of institutions, the community of language — or 
shall I say partial community of language — at any rate I 
must allow that, considering how long we have been divided 
from you, you speak English remarkably well — the com- 
munity of books, in respect of which last some English 
authors are not so sensible as they should be of the doctrine 
of universal benevolence. I have carefully avoided •all these 
topics, but, really, I am almost driven back upon them by the 
necessity of the occasion. It is sometimes remarked, with a 
little spice of humour, how singularly fond Americans are of 
coming to England, or to the old country, but you forget that 
while we have almost all the other things of this world on 
our side of the water, there is one thing that we lack — the 
monumental pomp of age. It is that, I think, which attracts 
us. I often think of that young Montagu who was stolen in 
his youth by sweeps, and who was made to go through all 
manner of unpleasant flues, till one day, coming down one of 
them very tired, he threw himself on a bed and fell asleep, 
and when he woke he found that he was in the house where 
he had been born, and to which he was entitled by inherit* 
ance. I do not say that we are entitled by inheritance to all 
we find in England of the material' kind, but to all the 
sentiment of it we certainly are heirs, and perhaps we* feel it 
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more keenly than even you do yourselves. We have sent 
over from our college of Harvard, our University, as it now 
is, your daughter — and I hope not unworthy of you — a 
special delegate, my old friend and colleague, Professor 
Norton, and I purposely abstain from touching on the mani- 
fold suggestions that spring naturally from our filial relation 
to you because I am sure I can leave with entire confidence 
to him all that is proper and tasteful to say on an occasion 
like this. I am sure you will be very willing to acknowledge 
him as a long lost brother. If an inquisition could be made 
upon both of us I think a strawberry mark might be found 
somewhere about us which would vindicate our claim of 
kindred. It is my pleasant duty not so much to bring you 
the greeting of your daughter in the new world as simply to 
propose the health and prosperity of the mother in her own 
home. I was reading this morning a pamphlet, written by 
Mr Shuckburgh, a Fellow of your College, containing a 
sketch of the life of Laurence Chaderton, the first Master of 
Emmanuel, and now it occurs to my mind that it is hardly 
necessary to wish long life and prosperity to a College 
founded, as this was, on piety towards men. It seems to me it 
has in the very principles of its foundation the assurance of a 
long and prosperous vitality. It is this long and prosperous 
continuance that I have now the honour to wish. 

In reply the Master said : 

I wish I could feel able to reply fitly to the toast, a toast 
so full of meaning, at least to Emmanuel men, to-day. But I 
cannot pretend to express in a few short phrases all the 
greatness of the debt we owe to the Founder, all our gratitude 
for these three centuries of prosperity, with the wealth of 
association and reputation they bring us ; all our sense of 
responsibility for the trust we thus inherit, all our hopes for 4 
long future of like prosperity, all our misgivings lest through 
any shortcomings of ours this future in any way fail ! 
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I cannot indeed pretend to speak all that I feel of this, 
even for myself alone, one only of the many here who owe 
everything to this foundation, one only of the many whose 
foremost desire is for its good work, and its good name : but 
I can at least welcome in the name of the College all our 
distinguished guests who have come to-day to join in our 
rejoicing, and to start the College on the new century with 
such good speeding and sympathy. All present will re- 
cognise that a special welcome to-day is due from me to our 
American guests. Professor Norton will allow me to defer 
our acknowledgements of his attendance here to-day from 
Harvard to a separate toast : but for the company of his 
Excellency the American Minister, and for his interest in the 
occasion, as shown by the words we have just now heard from 
him, the College to-day owes much. For he illustrates, as 
none other could so well, the early force and influence of 
the College. For the many Emmanuel men to whom we 
owe New England's interest to-day showed of what sort was 
the general membership of the College in its earlier days; 
men who at sacrifice of all home advantages sought, in such 
numbers, freedom of thought and conscience in the then wilds 
of the West*. It is to this period of the College history that 
I for my part look back with most complacency : for then the 
College was, as it seems to me, just what a College should 
be ; not only a well ordered house where the student might 
reside conveniently while seeking a University degree, but 
itself a centre of force and special influence in the University; 
compelling all its members, not to mere uniformity of view 
and opinion (Sancroft was at Emmanuel with Whichcote and 
Harvard) but to activity of conscience and of thought. There 
is much temptation to dwell on that period of our College 
history, a time of exceptional force and influence ; but did 
time allow I could show, I venture to think, that the College 
has done its fair part in the State and in the University since; 

* Note VII. p. 73. 
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giving for example an Archbishop and a University member 
at the one centenar>% the Librarian and the Registrary at the 
next. 

But it is with the future that the present should be chiefly 
concerned. The new century which the College is now en- 
tering under such happy auspices it enters also under new 
conditions. It enters it under practically new statutes; of 
which we are glad to have evidence to-day in the presence 
of the Bishop of Winchester as an Honorary Fellow and 
Mr Creighton as Dixie Professor. It enters it prosperous in 
worldly means, thanks to the ripened bounty of the Founder 
and others. I hope however that there may not be danger in 
this prosperity ; for we do well not to forget that the College 
was then most famous when it was most poor. I hope that 
in our easier places we may never forget the self-sacrifice and 
devotion of our members in earlier days, that there may 
never be occasion to make appeal to their memories : — " Ye 
should be living at this hour : these halls have need of you : 
we are selfish men." 

We cannot expect again for the College its early ex- 
ceptional influence ; the needs which made for this happily no 
longer exist. But we may, so long as the Society continue 
true to its trust, look forward to the best fulfilment of the 
Founder's design, sending out year by year men well-cultured 
and earnest to do good service in Church and State : we may 
hope long to deserve the name of the Puritan College, not 
in the narrow sense which in history has been given to the 
word, but in the widest meaning of the Founder's injunction, 
" Religionis puritatem ac vitae ad posteros nostros propagare." 

The Bishop of Winchester gave the toast of 
"The Founder's Kin." He said 

That day was of interest to him personally as well as 
to the College, for 44 years ago to that day he gave up h^s 
fellowship, and it was nearly 56 years ago that he entere< 
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the College. He thought he could truly say that from 
that day to this he had loved the College with all his heart. 
He rejoiced very much to have lived to see that day when 
the College met in such force, surrounded by all the chief 
dignitaries of the University, and honoured by guests from 
across the Atlantic ocean. They had been used to Cen- 
tenaries of late. In the last week in which he was Bishop of 
Ely he had the honour and privilege of presiding at the 
I200th anniversary of the foundation of Ely Cathedral, and 
not long ago he was present, as the Visitor, at the 500th 
anniversary of New College, Oxford. And the gathering of 
this day, which they were rejoicing to see, must have been 
impossible but for the existence of one man. If it had not 
been for Sir Walter Mildmay there would have been pro- 
bably no Harvard College in the United States ; and there- 
fore Emmanuel men felt sure that their brethren — he would 
not call them cousins — recognised no less than themselves 
a debt of gratitude to Sir Walter Mildmay, of whom Harvard 
College was the grandchild, if not the child. He was a man 
of noble family, and noble character, highly distinguished as 
a statesman as well as a man, ready to forgo wealth, and 
much that made life comfortable, in order to endow a College 
in this University. He found out what was needed, and 
sacrificed wealth and comfort to give effect to his principles ; 
and whatever those principles might be, he (the Bishop) was 
sure the result had been very blessed to Emmanuel, and he 
might say, to the University, and to the country. Men in 
the position of Sir Walter Mildmay were now supposed to be 
on their trial. The landed interest was upon its trial, and 
was in danger : but courage might bq taken from the thought 
that, though there were many who would sacrifice every thing 
for their own self-indulgence, there had always been a great 
number of men who had given up comfort and luxury and 
wealth to do good to others ; and so long as there were such 
men as that (the more the better, and he was happy to say 



that he had known some such among not only landowners 
but merchant princes), they might hope that the institutions 
of the country, one of which they were met to honour, were 
safe from anything like danger. Sir Henry Mildmay was 
a lineal descendant from the elder brother of Sir Walter 
Mildmay. He (the Bishop) believed that since the College 
was founded, until perhaps the present time, there had always 
been the names of some of the Mildmay family. The College 
was always an old family College, and had some representa- 
tives of old families always among its members, and he now 
asked them to drink the health of the representative of the 
family which had had the oldest connexion with the College. 

Sir Henry Mildmay in responding said 

That although not lineally descended from Sir Walter, 
but from an elder brother of the Founder, his family were 
especially proud of their connexion with Queen Elizabeth's 
statesman, and possessed many memorials of him. It had 
been said that Sir Walter lost favour with Queen Elizabeth 
by the foundation of a Puritan College. But if so this favour 
was soon regained ; for in token of her approval she gave 
subsequently a ring to Sir Walter, which he may be seen 
wearing in the portrait in the College Gallery. This ring had 
been preserved in the family ever since, and he had pleasure 
now in showing it to the company. 

(Hereupon Sir Henry caused much interest by 
producing the ring.) 

The Master in proposing prosperity to the Uni- 
versity of Harvard said : 

I wish I knew how most to honour this toast which 
recalls memories full of so much honour to the College. All 
the record the College possesses of the residence of John 
Harvard is found in one entry which is, shall I confess it ? 
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only a minute of the money paid by him as admission fee to 
the College. But this absence of a special notice of him is 
perhaps not without honourable significance. It w£is just 
like other students of the time that he gained at Emmanuel 
that estimate of learning which led him to feel, on settling in 
New England, that one of the first wants of a new society is 
permanent provision for education. To this conviction of 
John Harvard (here gained, we believe) the world owes a 
University which ranks with the foremost of its schools ; our 
Cambridge owes a second or rather a newer Cambridge, 
known like itself as a household word ; and we of Emmanuel 
owe the honour and distinction of that interest in our Founda- 
tion on the part of the cultured class of America which we so 
highly prize. Of this we have flattering evidence to-day in 
the presence of Professor Norton, delegated representative of 
Harvard College at our festival. Eminent amongst the Pro- 
fessors of that eminent Society, he is in his own person the 
best token we could desire of sympathy with the history and 
prosperity of our College. I will leave to the Orator to 
speak more fully to-morrow, as he may more easily in Latin 
than I now in his presence in English, to Professor Norton's 
honour. But Professor Norton must suffer me to say this. 
As the delegate of Harvard he was sure of our best greeting. 
But I feel that his high credentials are somewhat wasted, for 
I already well know in the pleasure of our short intercourse 
that he would have won our warmest welcome for himself 
alone. 

I ask all here to wish with full Cambridge cordiality 
Prosperity to Harvard College, coupled with the name of 
Professor Eliot Norton. 

Prof. Norton replying said 

Master, Mr Vice-Chancellor, my Lords and Gentlemen,^ 
I should be at a loss to find fitting words of acknowledgment 
of the terms in which you. Master, have been pleased to greet 
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me, and of the manner in which they have been received by 
this distinguished assembly, were I not able to regard them 
as addressed not to myself personally, but to one bearing the 
representative character with which on this occasion I have 
the honour to be invested. For I have been sent across the 
ocean to offer to you. Sir, as the head of Emmanuel College, 
the filial and reverent salutations, on this auspicious day, of a 
great University, — of a University proud that its founder was 
trained in your halls, and grateful that from the teachings 
which he received here he derived, we believe, that inspiration 
which led him to bequeath his money and his books to 
establish the first College for men of English blood planted 
outside of the narrow limits of England herself. It was an 
act of astonishing faith ; it was an act of deep piety toward 
his own Alma Mater. 

His legacy was a small one, as things are reckoned in our 
days, — less than eight hundred pounds in money, some two 
or three hundred volumes, — a mere grain of mustard seed, 
another acorn like that planted by your own founder, but one 
which has grown to be a goodly tree, spreading its branches 
over a continent, while its tap-root, reaching under the sea, 
still draws nourishment from this rich, historic soil. 

In spite of the diligent researches of your antiquaries and 
of ours little is known of John Harvard. Of his parentage, 
his birthplace, the date of his birth, of his marriage, of the 
time of his embarkation to America, we are ignorant. Not a 
word of his writing is known to exist, save two signatures in 
your ancient books, now in charge of the Registrary of the 
University, one in 163 1 when he received here his degree 
as Bachelor, and one in 1635 when he received his degree of 
Master of Arts. Two years later, in November 1637, ^^ was 
admitted a Freeman in the colony of Massachusetts Bay ; in 
September 1638 he died. 

His contemporaries have left scanty notice of him, but 
there are two brief references to him of early date, in which 
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the words seem chosen with peculiar felicity. In a little 
tract, called " New England's First Fruits," printed in London 
in 1643, the author says: "After God had carried us safe to 
New England, and we had builded our houses, provided 
necessaries for our livelihood, reared convenient places for 
God's worship, and settled the civil government, one of the 
next things we longed for and looked after was to advance 
learning and to perpetuate it to posterity, dreading to leave 
an illiterate ministry to the churches when our present 
ministers shall lie in the dust. And as we were thinking and 
consulting how to effect this great work, it pleased God to 
stir up the heart of one Mr Harvard (a godly gentleman and 
a lover of learning then living' amongst us) to give the one 
half of his estate (it being in all about £1700) towards the 

erecting of a College, and all his library The College was 

by common consent appointed to be at Cambridge, a place 
very pleasant and accommodate, and is called (according to 
the name of its first founder) Harvard College.'* 

The other contemporary record to which I referred is in 
an account of his own life by the Rev. Mr Shepard, a fellow 
student here at Emmanuel with John Harvard, and himself 
the first minister at the new Cambridge, and one of the most 
eminent and useful of the fathers of the State. He says : 
" The Lord put it into the heart of one Mr Harvard, who 
died worth ;^i6oo, to give half his estate toward the erecting 
of the School. The man was a scholar, and pious in his life, 
and enlarged toward the country, and the good of it, in life 
and death." 

And this is all that is known of John Harvard, — pious, 
a lover of learning, enlarged toward his country and the good 
of it. This is enough. The imagination is content with this 
firm, broad outline ; no likeness, however filled with detail, 
could much better this portrait. We see him now as one of 
the Great-hearts of his generation whom England begot, 
Cambridge bred, and Emmanuel in especial nurtured; men 

2 
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who went forth from here full of the faith which gives steadi- 
ness to high resolve, rich in the culture which invigorates 
as well as refines, and strong in a courage which no perils 
could daunt because its source was in the Rock of Ages, — 
men who went forth to cross the vast and solitary sea, and in 
the wilderness on its further shore to lay the little stones 
which were to prove the more than Cyclopean foundations of 
an unparalleled commonwealth, not unworthy to be called by 
the great name oi New England. 

Few words are needed to tell how large is the debt of 
America to Cambridge, — to Emmanuel,^-though it transcend 
all reckoning. 

The landing of the little shipload of exiles at Plymouth, 
in 1620, marks a new era in history. But. it was the emigra- 
tion of the Massachusetts Company, ten years later, that 
mainly determined the features of the civilisation which was 
to become characteristic of the new world. 

The leader of this later band of emigrants, John Winthrop, 
one of the most reverend figures in the annals of the English 
race, was for two years, from 1602 to 1604, in residence here 
at Trinity. Between 1630 and 1649, years in which the 
infant colony of Massachusetts Bay was shaping its institu- 
tions under Winthrop's guidance, the number of University 
men who emigrated to New England was not far from one 
hundred ; of these about seventy were from Cambridge, and 
of this seventy more than twenty went from Emmanuel. 
The names of many of these Emmanuel men are worthy to 
rank in the same list with John Harvard. John Cotton, the 
teacher of the first church in Boston, the patriarch of New [ 

England; the godly Thomas Shepard of Cambridge; 
Thomas Hooker, "the light of the Western Churches," are 
among them, three of the chief pillars of the commonwealth. 
Nor were the scholars who went from the other Colleges of 
Cambridge of a different order. Magdalene gave us the 
excellent and long-sufTering Henry Dunster, the first President 
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of Harvard College; Jesus isent out the saintly John Eliot, 

the Apostle to the Indians ; from Peterhouse came John 

Norton, the learned expounder of the doctrine and discipline 

of the New England churches; from Trinity came the 

beloved Charles Chauncey, the second President of Harvard ; 

and from Pembroke came Roger Williams, the irrepressible 

maintainer of a toleration which his fellows were not ready to 

endure. The list of worthies lengthens. I cannot enumerate 

them all. Their names are writ large on the memory of the 

sons of New England. 

It were difficult to over-estimate the influence of this 

immigration of men of vigorous intelligence and strong 

character in determining the course of American history and 

the nature of American institutions. They failed indeed to 

achieve their immediate aim, but unconsciously they did 

something far better. They thought to build a State upon' 

creed and dogma, — mere shifting sands ; they did build one 

on the bed-rock of eternal principles of right and wrong. 

They had the splendid inheritance of English character, and 

they carried in their own breasts its strenuous moral purpose, 

its sturdy self-reliance, its solid common-sense, its resolute 

will. These suffered no change on the dark and dreadful 

voyage, for these are elements which do not 

alter when they alteration find, 
and bend with the remover to remove. 

These they took with them as their English inheritance, but 
they took with them also, as a special gift from this venerable 
seat of learning, the culture they had gained as they walked 
with Milton **the studious cloister's pale," and shared with 
him " the quiet and still air of delightful studies ; " and this 
culture kept their souls open to the access of ideas. 

The worth of the education they had received here 
pressed home upon them with new conviction in the wilder- 
ness. The commonwealth they were founding was to rest 
upon ideas, and its institutions could not be maintained by 

2 — 2 
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an Ignorant people. The education of the whole community 
was of prime necessity ; education in the new world was not 
to remain the privilege of a class ; and, less than ten years 
after the foundation of Harvard College, the General Court of 
the Massachusetts Company passed a memorable act — the 
real charter of American liberties — in the following terms: 
" To the end that learning may not be buried in the graves 
of our forefathers in Church and Commonwealth, the Lord 
assisting our endeavours, it is therefore ordered by this Court 
and authority thereof, that every township in this juris- 
diction, after the Lord hath increased them to fifty house- 
holders, shall then forthwith appoint one within their towns 
to teach all such children as shall resort to him to write and 
read." 

Here is the clue to the later history of America ! here 
is the secret of American democracy ! the education of the 
College and the common school combining to quicken the 
intelligence, to raise the ideals, to confirm the self-respect 
of the whole community, and to make a people capable 
of self-government. 

The establishment of this system was in large measure 
due to those educated leaders of the little settlement on the 
rough edge of the unexplored continent whom this Cam- 
bridge, whom Emmanuel above all, gave to us. Is it strange 
that we who reap the fruits of their work come hither to 
testify our gratitude and our reverence ? 

But it is not only in the institutions of America that 
the influence of these men is seen. The University men who 
came over before 1649 were for the most part of stout 
frames, full of vitality, and the very fact of their emigration 
shows that they were representatives of the most earnest 
and imaginative class of Englishmen. The pre-eminence of 
Massachusetts in shaping the policy of the nation, and in the 
vigour of her moral and intellectual life, is easily traceable to 
the large infusion of the best Puritan blood in her veins. 
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Take, for example, the five authors of our own generation who 
represent the highest literary achievement in America, and 
whose names are as honoured in this country as in their own, 
Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes and Lowell 
(Lowell whom we have spared to you too long, and for 
whose return the Muses wait impatient), each of these five 
traces back his ancestry to Puritan clergyman or Puritan 
magistrate. 

Harvard College is recruited each year with students from 
this old stock ; not now indeed all from Massachusetts or 
even New England, but from newer States, from the Great 
West peopled by the children of New England, — that Great 
West which seems, more than any other region of the world, 
to hold the future in its hands. These youths go out again 
from Harvard to carry the old teachings to the new empire. 
The spark from Emmanuel which kindled Harvard's torch 
lives on in the transmitted flame. The message of light 
flashed first across the stormy sea to Massachusetts has 
crossed the continent, through New York, Ohio, Illinois, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and, scaling the Rocky Mountains, shines 
down upon California to be reflected in the calm waters 
of the Pacific. The message is always the same ; — ^the same 
that Emmanuel gave her sons when she sent them forth 
to found the new world. As she trained John Harvard 
pious, learned, enlarged toward his country and the good 
of it in life and death, so his College endeavoured to train 
her students. And in time of trial they have shown that 
they had learned their lesson well. The stateliest building in 
our University is the memorial of the patriotic sacrifices of 
her sons. Eliot and Hampden would clasp hands with their 
young American brothers. The pikes of Naseby gleamed 
once again in the bayonets of Antietam, and the muskets 
of Marston Moor re-echoed in the cannonade of Gettysburg. 

Emmanuel sent her sons to America with hardship, 
poverty, solitude and toil; our sons go out to prosperity. 
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luxury, and the crowd. May we furnish them with arms as 
good for their need as those which she gave into the hands of 
their forefathers ! They could ask no better. 

Mr Chapman (Senior Fellow) gave the health of 
the Guests. 

Mr Beresford Hope, in reply, said 

Emmanuel College had been called by a name of which 
she might be proud in a true sense of the word — a Puritan 
College; and yet this Puritan College belonged to Cam- 
bridge, and that dated from the early days of Etheldreda's 
School at Ely, which was the nursing mother of the 
University. After some remarks on the intentions of the 
Founder of the College, the Right Honourable gentleman 
proceeded to say that happily the only distinction recognised 
by the University between residents and non-residents was like 
that between the home members of a family and its absent 
members. Year by year the feeling of mutual respect had 
grown stronger and stronger. Cambridge had had great 
days in the past, and he believed it really went back to 
the days of the old school at Ely, which had been known 
to exist for 121 1 years. He trusted that those who should 
represent them at the 6ooth anniversary of Emmanuel, and 
the 2400th anniversary of Ely, might be not less worthy, and 
not less true to their great men. 

The Master of Christ's also responded, and gave 
the health of the Master and Fellows of Emmanuel. 

The Master acknowledged the toa3t in a few 
words, after which the company withdrew. 
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Thursday, June 19. 

The proceedings of the Commemoration began 
by a Communion Service in the College Chapel at 
a quarter past eight, which was fully attended. By 
ten o'clock numerous groups of old members of the 
College were collected in the Great Court, where 
many glad recognitions and hearty greetings were 
exchanged between old friends. The members of the 
College assembled soon after eleven in the Hall, 
whence they passed forth in procession in order of 
their seniority. The Chapel was completely filled, 
all present in the body of the building, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs Harold Browne and Professor and 
Miss Norton, being members of the College. The 
Commemoration Service began at half-past eleven. 
The Master, the Dean, and the Bursar took part in 
the service, and the Sermon was preached by the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. The musical part of the 
Service was effectively given by the organist Mr Cobb, 
and the Choir. The College Choir, consisting of 
undergraduate members of the College, was assisted 
for this occasion by some members of the Trinity 
and King's Choirs. The Order of the Service and the 
Sermon will be found at pp. 35 and 41. 

Immediately after the Service many members of 
the College went to the Senate- House to be. present 
when the degree of Doctor of Letters was conferred 
upon Professor Norton, for which a Grace of the Senate 
had been passed on June 12. Professor Norton was 
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presented for his degree to the Vice-Chancellor by the 
Public Orator, whose Speech in introducing him is 
given in the Notes*. 

Favoured by the fine weather which continued 
throughout the day, the numerous guests assembled 
early in the afternoon for the luncheon in the Great 
Court, whence at a quarter to three they were conducted 
by the Master to the New Court, where the luncheon 
was prepared in a large and handsomely decorated tent. 
Over two hundred and twenty t> all except Professor 
Norton members of the College, were present. 

In proposing "the Queen" the Master said : 
This toast, always grateful to Emmanuel men, should 
be especially so to-day when we commemorate the founda- 
tion of the College by a trusted servant of a Queen, and that 
Queen herself a Benefactor. 

The Master then in proposing "the College" said, 

It is with a full heart that I rise to propose this toast, our 
toast of the day, of the century ; which the chance of time 
has allotted to me to introduce. And first I wish, in the 
name of the Master and Fellows, to welcome all this goodly 
company of Emmanuel men and' old friends who, many at 
much sacrifice of convenience, have come to heljp us to 
celebrate worthily this great College festival. Amongst the 
many reflexions which crowd on us to-day, there is one we 
may be sure occupies all alike, the sense of gratitude to our 
Founder. None is more deserving of honour at our hands 
than he, as none sought less to do himself honour. To his 
College he gave not his own name, to be a perpetual 
memorial of himself, but a name so full of significance, 
so dear to all Emmanuel tnen, which should be a standing 
token of the epoch of our Foundation and its aim. This 

* Note VIII. p. 74. + See Note IX. p. 75. 
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name, which has come down to us through the centuries rich 
in all honourable association, it is our trust and our endeavour 
to hold high and bright before the world. 

We shall all desire, I am sure, that this day shall be one 
not of mere passing pleasure to those who meet here, but of 
some permanent gain to the College. It cannot fail to be 
this if we realise what the day so pointedly illustrates, the 
full sense of the continuity of College life. The value of 
such continuity in time we all of us to-day feel, proud as we 
are and sharers as we are in all the honour and reputation 
which has gathered round the College name in these 
centuries. And each of us is very strong through this 
accumulated credit, as are those who have a great name 
to live worthy of, a high standard to maintain. Of how wide 
as well as honourable repute is the College, we have striking 
and happy proof to-day in the presence of Professor Norton, 
deputed by Harvard College to come expressly from America 
to attend our feast. We now profit in the honour secured 
for us by John Harvard ; let us at the same time be mindful 
that what we are doing is working for the reputation of the 
College, for good or for ill, in 1984. 

And we do well too to realise what I may call the con- 
tinuity of the College in space, as well as in time ; that a 
great part of the true work of the College is done outside the 
College walls ; that, wherever an Emmanuel man is settled in 
his life's work, there the College is working, and there its 
credit gains or suffers as its representative is true to its 
traditions or not. There should be surely much strength in 
this corporate continuity on which we at the centre ought to 
be able greatly to rely. There is no College which should be 
more sensible of this power for good influence than Em- 
manuel, for there are none more disposed to hold the 
collegiate paradox " Let us stick together when we part " 
than Emmanuel men. There is further strength to the 
College in the continuity of family connexion, which, although 
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there are yet many examples of it, at one time characterised 
the College more than now. As I think such continuity in 
the interest in a College is a gain on both sides, serving at 
least to connect the members of a College by more than 
fortuitous opportunity, by other than pecuniary interests, I feel 
that all which helps to increase it is a gain, and I hope that 
perhaps this re-union to-day may help to this and to much 
more. For the College needs the helping services of all its 
members : we, on whom for the time devolves the direction, 
need and wish all the cooperation in our work and trust 
which non-residents can give. Those who have come will at 
least, I hope, not leave in any thought that we are careless of 
our inheritance, whether they think we guide it wisely or not 
If they miss anything which they knew in the past, we hope 
they win remember that it is an impossible prayer "Let 
things be as they were." As the College was founded to 
meet a want of the time, so must it change, but in constant 
intention, to meet the new wants that arise. So only have we 
sought to change : so only can we prepare a future honourable 
and prosperous as the past. It was Thomas Fuller's wish for 
the Emmanuel in his day, then a young nursing mother, 
'' May she never want milk for her babes, or babes for her 
milk." I may say confidently, but without boasting, that 
the milk was never more plenteous than now. Thanks to 
the inter-collegiate system, never before could the College 
offer to its members better or more varied teaching ; but 
there is enough for more babes. Let no one think this a 
trifling point to dwell on to-day. It is in enlarged member- 
ship of true and earnest students that a true healthy College 
life consists. It is not stone walls that do a College make, 
nor yet statutes, but living, thinking men. He therefore who 
leads to the College one new truth-loving member, helps it to 
be a body yet more fitly joined together ; helps in his degree 
to the fulfilment of our hearts' wish to-day and always, 
" Floreat Collegium Emmanuelis/* 
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The toast was drunk, and at the suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Eliot Norton, three cheers were given for 
Emmanuel College, "one for each century." 

The Master gave the health of "the Preacher." 

They could never wish better for the record of that day's 
proceedings than that it should state that the Commemoration 
Sermon was by one of the most honoured prelates of the 
English Church and the occupant of a famous See. Thanks 
to one of the changes of late times, they had been enabled to 
associate him with them as an Honorary Fellow. His interest, 
kindliness, and loyalty to the College had never been surpassed 
by any other member. He (Dr Phear) had known him for 
a long time, as a resident Professor, as the Bishop of Ely, and 
now in his higher position as Bishop of Winchester, but in 
every position as the friend of Emmanuel. 

The Bishop of Winchester said 

He was a loyal son of the College, and it ought to be so, 
as he was one of its oldest sons. He did not think when he 
came again it should be as a Fellow, and for his election as an 
Honorary Fellow he thanked the Master and Fellows. He 
came up as a boy to Emmanuel, and for 56 years he had been 
one of its sons. He lived here for 12 years as a Scholar and 
Fellow of the College, 10 years as a resident Professor, and 
10 years as Bishop of Ely, and all that time he had had the 
closest possible connexion with the College, to which he had felt 
the greatest possible friendship and kindness, and had never had 
a harsh word to say for it. He did not think it was altogether 
a good thing for Colleges to be family Colleges. There was a 
time when there were family Colleges, made up of cliques, and 
he dared to say many of them knew how carefully their 
Founder guarded against that, and provided that no more than 
two Fellows from any county should be appointed. It was, 
however, a good thing that families should take an interest in 
Colleges, and that there should be a hereditary feeling in 
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families towards their Colleges. He himself was recommended 
to that College by men belonging to these families, especially in 
the Eastern Counties, and he had shown his loyalty by sending 
to it three sons. He felt it to be a great comfort to come to 
the College, which was like returning to his home to see how 
it had flourished. After expressing his gratification at the 
way in which the College had flourished, and had grown in 
numbers, his Lordship proceeded to say that he believed he 
was the oldest officer of the College, acting as the Tutor at a 
time earlier than any man living. He proposed the toast of 
"The Harvard University." It was, he remarked, no small 
thing that a little College such as Emmanuel should have 
planted a University in the greatest Empire of the world. 
Those present were very grateful to Harvard for sending over 
a representative to honour and greet them that day. In 
honouring this toast they would also be honouring that great 
country, America, With the toast his Lordship coupled the 
name of Dr Eliot Norton. 

The toast was drunk, with cheers for Harvard 
College. 

Professor Eliot Norton said ; 

Master, my Lord Bishop, and Gentlemen — I appear in a 
new character to-day. The Master has spoken of Emmanuel 
as a nursery, and I am the spoiled child of that nursery. I do 
not know what you can expect from me except petulance and 
wilfulness. I have often thought that we Americans had one 
great advantage, one permanent advantage, over you English- 
men, that beside having a mother country we had a grand- 
mother country, and that we were sure of a welcome in that 
grandmother country which should make us feel that we were 
not strangers, not remote, but still here, still received with an 
affection which we feel in our own hearts going out to the 
original home of our forefathers, and still sure of a tender — 
shall, I say a warm — welcome, not of cousins, but of brothers, 
men from whom we cannot be divided in heart, but whom 
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only the misery of an unfortunate circumstance can ever 
separate from us, because we and you are bound together by 
the strongest of all ties — the ties of common faith, of common 
hope in the world, of common intention to advance civilisation. 
I am really quite unable to express myself as I should desire 
in a recognition on the part of my own University, for it is 
impossible for me to accept as a personal thing the kindness 
and honour which has been done me here to-day. I can only 
say that personally no honour that I could have received 
would gratify me so much as to be connected with this ancient 
seat of learning — with this seat of learning from which all the 
Universities of America are more or less closely derived 
through the University of Harvard, for Harvard is the mother 
of all the rest. But I feel I am ready to accept, and gratefully 
accept, every expression from this Cambridge to the other 
Cambridge. I believe that there is a great experiment going 
on in the United States absolutely unparalleled in history, the 
successful solution of which depends in a very large measure 
upon the part which the Universities of America can have in 
determining it. We are raising in the level of civilisation in 
America the classes which have heretofore been depraved. The 
natural result of that work is that the higher levels — that the 
peaks of civilisation — sink, and the mass — the average level — 
is raised to higher and purer elevations. Now the point we 
have to consider is how it is that that process can go on 
without risking the very existence of civilisation and of 
culture ; and it is our Universities which are at the present 
time the main dykes against that flood of barbarism which we 
are gradually damming, and which we are gradually bringing 
within the pale of civilisation. My figure is a little mixed, 
but you will forgive it ; you will understand what I mean ; it 
is not always a mixed metaphor which is the worst for convey- 
ing a significance. Now I believe that the union of men 
of culture all the world over is getting to become closer in 
coming generations than it has been in the past ; we are united 
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very nearly, very rapidly by steam and the telegraph ; the 
sympathy of the world, the heart of the world beats with one 
throb— one simultaneous throb — now as it never did in past 
years ; and we who stand over the past, and survey it — ^we 
are bound to take each other's hands across whatever distance 
of space, and to strengthen each other by a sympathetic touch. 
You here in Emmanuel, we in America in Harvard, — ^we are 
bound together closer than our forefathers were, because we 
are bound to maintain the highest; we are the standard- 
bearers of civilisation, and if one drops out of the ranks, 
you or I, or whoever it may be, the next man — be he an 
Emmanuel man or an Harvard man — takes up the banner 
and carries it along, and never flags. Therefore Emmanuel 
and Harvard, Harvard and Emmanuel, are but names for one 
ideal thing ; it is an ideal life that we represent, and it is an 
ideal life by which the world advances, and by which it lives. 
And I should like to say something more in honour of those 
Emmanuel men who planted Harvard, and founded the New 
World. I cannot say how deeply I feel the reverence towards 
them, which in spite of that narrowness of creed, of that 
superstition, of that belief in predestination, to which our 
preacher referred this morning, is still due to them as men of 
imagination enough to give up all that was dear and delight- 
ful in this country for the maintenance of what they believed 
was the truth. I can only say that since I have come here to 
Emmanuel, and seen what they left, I have felt more deeply 
than ever the debt that we owe them. They gave up so 
much ; they left this dear, dear England, which they cared 
for as you care for it ; they left civilisation for barbarism ; 
they went to a wilderness — a wilderness of which John 
Winthrop said after he had been there 30 years, that " here is 
nothing but wild beasts, and beastlike men": they went alone. 
One can imagine a youth going out alone, venturesome, ready 
to take whatever risk or chance may befall : but they went 
with wives, with children, and they went to a continent divided 
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from this by voyages of sixteen and seventeen weeks, by 
voyages across a solitary sea. Now, when we cross the 
Atlantic we think it strange if we do not see two or three 
vessels a day: then they crossed the sea and saw no sign of 
life from one end of the voyage to the other, they landed 
on a coast where civilisation had not been, and they advanced 
50 miles into the interior, where all around them lay a land 
not only of mystery but of peril. And moreover we must 
remember that it is part of the greatness of these men that 
their faith was by no means a cheerful faith. In these days of 
steam and of optimism — the things go together — it is easy to 
go to a foreign land. Why, you have your London Times the 
next morning. But in those days think of the separation — 
think of the separation ! No wonder that the gravity of their 
faith added a still deeper tinge of gloom ; no wonder that the 
early days of New England are grave and dark. But in spite 
of the gravity, in spite of the gloom, in spite of the error and 
the superstition of their creed, I cannot forget — ^you as Em- 
manuel men will not forget — that the source of their strength 
was that they said unto themselves — "I will say unto the 
Lord, ' Thou art my hope and my stronghold ; my God, in 
Him will I trust.'" That was the trust upon which New 
England was built up. It was in that trust that the founda- 
tions of the Commonwealth were laid, and however much the 
creed has changed, however much the spirit of these days has 
varied from the spirit of those, essentially the trust is now the 
same. It is in spiritual, and not in material, force that New 
England trusts. And may I add one word more ? We in 
that New World — in that very new world which is marvel- 
lously new still — we turn for support, for confidence to you. 
Our trust is in the learning, in the character, in the honour, 
of England ; you are still our mother country, and we as 
grateful, as loving, as trustful children, look up to you ; and 
I pray that we may ever look up to you with the confidence 
which your past has given us the right to feel. 
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The Tutor (Mr Chawner) gave the healths of the 
** Former Officers and Fellows of the College," coupling 
with it the names of Mr Buston and Mr Fuller, both of 
whom responded. 

In rising to respond to the toast, Mr Fuller, who 
previous to 1863 had been for many years Senior 
Tutor of the College, was warmly received by many 
of his old pupils who were present. 

He dwelt with feeling upon his happy recollections of 
College life and College work, and upon the difference which 
he felt between the life of the country and the larger and 
more fruitful life of Cambridge. He expressed the sense 
which one who returned after twenty years to the place had 
of the improvements that had meanwhile been effected in the 
appliances for teaching, as well as in the arrangements for 
the comfort and health of the residents. He begged his old 
pupils to remember that reforms which looked obvious when 
accomplished were not always easy to initiate. And he asked 
them to believe that the principles on which later reforms 
had been accomplished were the same as those which had 
actuated himself and his colleagues in doing whatever they 
had had the means of doing in their day. 

The Dean (Mr Chapman) proposed the toast of the 
'* Non-resident Members of the College," the names of 
Dr Sebastian Evans and Dr Raven being coupled with 
it, both of whom responded. 

Dr Sebastian Evans, in replying 

Congratulated the College on the large number of its 
members which had gathered to do honour to its festival. 
More still, he was sure, would have been present if it had 
been in their power. They should also remember that still 
greater number who had 'joined the majority,' to which all 
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those present would be added before the next Centenary. 
They could see as it were the hands that waved to them 
from that deep darkness, and their ears might hear the deep 
benediction from the further shore. To-day the air was alive 
with voices of the ages yet to be, voices of Englishmen yet 
unborn, voices of their children and their children's children, 
fainting it might be and weary in the battle-fields of the 
future, calling aloud to them to fight the good fight in their 
time, in their day and generation, that so they might leave 
to later generations their lives as an example. Few, he 
hoped, would refuse to listen to that appeal; and whatever 
the future might be, it would be met, he trusted, with un- 
flinching courage. 

Dr Raven, in proposing the health of the Master, 
Fellows, and Scholars, said : 

Great occasions sometimes bring forth prodigies. Livy*s 
well known locutus bos has a parallel to-day in the utterance 
of sinistra comix in no words of ill omen, for I have the 
honour of proposing a toast which will at once commend itself 
to us all ; — the Master, Fellows, and Scholars of Emmanuel. 

Many of us cherish a kindly remembrance of the Master's 
teaching in other days. We all, who have met together 
around him to-day to celebrate the Tercentenary Com- 
memoration, unite in the hope that he may long preside over 
a prosperous and successful College. It is but right that in 
speaking of the Fellows I should refer to the excellent train- 
ing which is given to the students, to which my own pupils 
who have come to Emmanuel have borne constant testimony. 
And the Scholars, the rising hope of the College, some of 
whom in process of time will take the place of those who 
now are bearing the burden and heat of the day, whose 
sympathies can fail to be with them ? 

For the whole Society then we who have partaken of 
their hospitality wish all manner of good, and trust that 

3 
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Emmanuel may ever realise the conception of that perfect 
state which knows neither enemy from without nor tyrant 
within itself. 

In returning thanks the Master said 

That it was not to the Master and Fellows alone that 
the success which had happily attended this gathering of the 
College was due. All members of the establishment had 
done each his part, loyally and well. And all who were 
present this morning at the Service in Chapel must feel how 
much the College owed to Sir George Macfarren who had 
given them of his time and art to enable them by a special 
anthem more worthily to offer their praise. He felt sure that 
on the part of all he might publicly express the thanks of the 
College to the Professor of Music. 

The company rose about six, and joined a garden 
party in the grounds at which many friends of the 
members of the College were being entertained. 

In the evening the Master received in the picture 
gallery a large party of such of the College visitors 
and their friends as remained in Cambridge, and many 
residents. 



Thus ended a festival memorable to the College 
and to all its members for the work of three hundred 
years which it recalled, for the sense of fellowship 
which it renewed and sustained, and for the. hopes 
which it inspired. 

SIT DOMINUS DEUS NOSTER NOBISCUM SICUT ERAT 

CUM PATRIBUS NOSTRIS. 



THE FOUNDER'S CUP 
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FORM OF SERVICE 



FOR THE 



TERCENTENARY COMMEMORATION 



OF 



THE FOUNDATION 



O GENTES OMNES VNDIQVE LAVDATE DOMINVM: 

ILLVM LAVDATE POPVLI PER 0RBI8 AMBITVM. 

NAM INGENS EST HOMINIBVS ILLIV8 B0NITA8 

ET IN AETERNA SAECVLA lEHOVAE VERITAS. 

SIT LAVS TRIVNI DOMINO HONOR ET GLORIA 

AB VNIVERSO POPVLO PER CVNOTA SAECVLA. 



OUR Father, which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy Name. 
Thy kingdom come ; Thy will be done in earth, As it 
is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread ; And forgive 
us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against 
us ; And lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us from 
evil. For thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, 
for ever and ever. Amen. 

Master. O Lord, open thou our lips. 

Answer. And our mouth shall shew forth thy praise. 

Master, O God, make speed to save us. 

Answer, O Lord, make haste to help us. 

3—2 
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IT Then shall be sung the following three Psalms : 

Psalm cxlviii Laudate Daminum de caelis 
PRAISE THE LORD of heaven: 



praise him in the height. 
Praise him, all ye angels of his : 

praise him, all his host. 
Praise him, sun and moon : 

praise him, all ye stars and light. 
Praise him, all ye heavens : 

and ye waters that are above the heavens. 
Let them praise the name of the Lord : 

for he spake the word, and they were made; he com- 
manded, and they were created. 
He hath made them fast for ever and ever : 

he hath given them a law which shall not be broken. 
Praise the Lord upon earth : 

ye dragons, and all deeps ; 
Fire and hail, snow and vapours : 

wind and storm, fulfilling his word ; 
Mountains and all hills : 

fruitful trees and all cedars ; 
Beasts and all cattle : 

worms and feathered fowls ; 
Kings of the earth and all people : 

princes and all judges of the world ; 
Young men and maidens, old men and children : 

praise the Name of the Lord : 
For his Name only is excellent : 

and his praise above heaven and earth. 
He shall exalt the horn of his people ; all his saints shall 

praise him : 

even the children of Israel, even the people that serveth 

him. 
Glory be to the Father ^ and to the Son : 

and to the Holy Ghost ; 
As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be : 

world without end. Amen, 
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Psalm cxlix Cantate Domino canticum novum 

OSING UNTO THE LORD a new song: 
let the congregation of saints praise him. 
Let Israel rejoice in him that made him : 

and let the children of Sioa be joyful in their King. 
Let them praise his name in the dance : 

let them sing praises unto him with tabret and harp. 
For the Lord hath pleasure in his people : 

and helpeth the meek-hearted. 
Let the saints be joyful with glory : 

let them rejoice in their beds. 
Let the praises of God be in their mouth : 

and a two-edged sword in their hands ; 
To be avenged of the heathen : 

and to rebuke the people ; 
To bind their kings in chains : 

and their nobles with links of iron. 
That they may be avenged of them, as it is written : 

such honour have all his saints. 
Glory be to the Father &c. 

Psalm cl Laudate Dominum in Sanctis 

O PRAISE GOD in his holiness: 
praise him in the firmament of his power. 
Praise him in his noble acts : 

praise him according to his excellent greatness. 
Praise him in the sound of the trumpet : 

praise him upon the lute and harp. 
Praise him in the cymbals and dances : 

praise him upon the strings and pipe. 
Praise him upon the well tuned cymbals : 

praise him upon the loud cymbals. 
Let everything that hath breath : 

praise the Lord. 
Glory be to the Father &rc. 
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H Then shall the following Lesson be read: 
ECCLESIASTICUS xHv. I — 1 6. 

LET US NOW praise famous men, and our fathers that 
^ begat us. 

The Lord hath wrought great glory by them through his 
great power from the beginning. 

Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, men renowned 
for their power, giving counsel by their understanding, and 
declaring prophecies ; 

Leaders of the people by their counsels, and by their 
knowledge of learning meet for the people, wise and eloquent 
in their instructions ; 

Such as found out musical tunes, and recited verses in 
writing ; 

Rich men furnished with ability, living peaceably in their 
habitations ; 

All these were honoured in their generations, and were the 
glory of their times. 

There be of them, that have left a name behind them, 
that their praises might be reported. 

And some there be, which have no memorial; who are 
perished as though they had never been ; 

And are become as though they had never been born, 
and their children after them. 

But these were merciful men, whose righteousness hath 
not been forgotten. 

With their seed shall continually remain a good inherit- 
ance, and their children are within the cTovenant. 

Their seed stands fast, and their children for their 
sakes. 

Their seed shall remain for ever, and their glory shall not 
be blotted out. 

Their bodies are buried in peace, but their name liveth 
for evermore. 

The people will tell of their wisdom, and the congregation 
will shew forth their praise. 
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H Then shall be sung the Hymn Te Deum Laudamus. 

H Then shall follow the Sermon, 

H Then shall be rehearsed the names of the Founder and 
other Benefactors, 

H Then shaU follow the Anthem: 

Psalm xHv. i ; cxlv. 4, 5 ; xc. i6, 17 

WE HAVE HEARD with our ears, O God, 
our fathers have told us, 
what work thou didst in their days, 
in the times of old. 

One generation shall praise thy works unto another, 

and declare thy power. 
As for us, we will be talking of thy worship, 

thy glory, thy praise, and wondrous works. 

Shew thy servants thy work, and their children thy glory ; 

and the glorious majesty of the Lord our God be upon us. 
Prosper thou the work of our hands upon us, 

O prosper thou our handiwork. 

U After the Anthem shall be said as follows : 

Master, The memory of the righteous shall remain for 
evermore. 

Answer, And they shall not be afraid of any evil report. 

Master, The Lord be with you. 

Answer, And with thy spirit. 

Let us pray. 

OLORD, we glorify thee in these thy servants our 
Founder and Benefactors, departed out of this present 
life; beseeching thee that, as they for their time bestowed 
charitably for our comfort the temporal things which thou 
didst give them, so we for our time may fruitfully use the 
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same to the setting forth of thy holy word, thy laud and 
praise, and finally that with those who have departed this life 
in thy faith and fear we may be partakers of thy heavenly 
kingdom. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 

OLORD God, the Father of lights, the Maker and Builder 
of every house not made with hands, We give thee 
thanks for all former members of this ancient foundation who 
have served thee with fruitful labour for the increase of 
knowledge and wisdom, and for the nurture of faithful servants 
of thy Church and kingdom. As thou didst enable them to 
add their portion to thy work wrought out by many hands 
from age to age, so teach us and strengthen us, we pray thee, 
to do thy will in the task which thou hast ordained for us in 
this our generation, and grant that with them we may enter 
into thy joy in the fulfilment of thy eternal counsel. Through 
him by whom thou hast created all things, and in whom all 
things consist, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 

ALMIGHTY and everlasting God, who at thy appointed 
jCjL seasons dost scatter the mists of human darkness by 
light and fire from heaven, we render to thee humble thanks 
for that thou didst give our forefathers grace in the power of 
thy holy Gospel to build up the ruins of things wasted and 
decayed into a new and living order. Stablish us, we pray 
thee, with thy word and enlighten us with thy Spirit, that we 
may ever cherish thy unchanging truth, and alway receive in 
faith whatsoever thou in thy good pleasure shalt make known. 
All this we ask for the sake of Christ Jesus our Saviour, who 
liveth and reigneth with thee and the Holy Ghost, One God, 
world without end. Amen. 



Then shall tJu Service be ended with the Blessing, 
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The Sermon was preached by the Right Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester (Dr Edward Harold 
Browne), Honorary Fellow, and formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of the College. 



SERMON. 

ECCLESIASTES xi. 6. 

In tfie morning sow thy seedy and in the evening withhold not 
thine hand; for thou knowest not whether shall prosper ^ 
either this or that^ or whether they both shall be alike good. 

The history of our Universities may have some like- 
ness to that of our Cathedral Churches. Looking at 
some of the noblest, say Ely, Winchester, or Canter- 
bury ; we can read in their walls not only a history of 
building, but a history of thought and life. We might 
perhaps desiderate the symmetrical beauty of Salisbury, 
where one mind must have planned, and even one hand 
have constructed it all ; but we are repaid by what we 
read of the thoughts of many minds and the skill of 
many ages. It may strike on us as a note of discord 
in the great harmony, that we pass suddenly from a 
bay of unparalleled grandeur and solidity into one, not 
in time long after it, where the huge solidity has melted 
away into exquisite luxuriance, or far worse has been 
replaced by works of a period of decadence. We 
marvel why the ponderous West front of Ely should 
have had fastened on to it the graceful Galilee porch 
scarcely 40 years younger than the Western tower, or 
why the central tower, when it fell, should not have been 
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rebuilt in its former solidity, but have been replaced by 
that Decorated Octagon which has raised the wonder 
of all after ages. It puzzles us still more why in Win- 
chester Cathedral the great prelate and architect, who 
founded public schools, should have cased the huge 
Norman piers of his nave with the light tracery of the 
later Perpendicular. It is still more strange that in 
Ely (as in Westminster Abbey) Sir Christopher Wren 
should have joined the stiff Pseudo-Classical work of the 
17th century on to the inimitable magnificence of the 
Norman and the graceful beauty of the Early English 
or the Decorated. And yet, though we may long to 
have seen Ely or Winchester or Canterbury as they 
once stood, half fane half fortress, grand, solid, gloomy 
and yet beautiful, we feel that we should lose rather than 
gain, if we could by a turn of the kaleidoscope shatter 
down the present composite structures and reproduce 
the great originals, even if we could also people them 
with their ancient worshippers, and see them wholly as 
once they were and as they first were meant to be. 
They are more instructive as they stand, and they are 
more practically useful to us. Perhaps they are even 
more beautiful. The various parts have somehow fitted 
one into the other, and what first strikes us as a note 
of discord dies away into the general concord and har- 
mony. Those who built each part built it in faith 
and hope and love; perhaps they all expected that 
their own work would continue, be perpetual, be to 
human thought eternal. It would have dimmed their 
faith and paralysed their hope, if they could have fore- 
seen what we see now. And yet it may be that we 
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see what is better even than that good thing which they 
designed and committed to the custody of ages and to 
the guardianship of God. Perhaps we cannot love it 
better, but we may love it almost as well as they did. 

In the same manner, our Universities and Colleges 
have been founded at very different times by very dif- 
ferent men. And the men have all worked and willed 
according to the spirit of the times in which they lived. 
Their respective new foundations were fitted into the 
old foundations, with little respect to what had gone 
before, but with a view to the wants and the theories 
of their own generations. Probably all such founders 
were alive to defects in the past and in the present, 
and had a firm belief that their own more modern 
devices would mend and renovate the ancient structures. 
They did not destroy what they found in existence, but 
they fearlessly added on to it new and apparently dis- 
similar adjuncts, confident that they would prove to be 
buttresses and not mere excrescences. And in this 
most probably they were wise. The spirit which 
founded our Universities at the first, or which founded 
within them our eariiest Colleges, was changed when 
later additions were made to them or when newer 
Colleges were built William of Wykeham would have 
failed if he had attempted to build up again a Norman 
nave at Winchester, and the great Ely architect Alan 
de Walsingham could never have worked heartily in 
reconstructing the Norman tower and transepts, in the 
place of which he has left us the unrivalled Decorated 
of the Octagon. Sir Walter Mildmay could not have 
established a College in the i6th century on the same 
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principles as those which moved Bishop Hugh de Bal- 
sham to found Peterhouse, the earliest of our University 
Colleges and the type of all to come. Yet very proba- 
bly the spirit of Hugh de Balsham and the spirit of 
Walter Mildmay were not much unlike. Each felt the 
needs of the age he lived in ; each sacrificed his own 
wealth and comfort to relieve them ; each acted in a 
spirit of faith in God and love to man ; and each left be- 
hind him monuments of that faith and love, which have 
honoured God and blessed man. Neither of them could 
foresee what the issue of their work would be in genera- 
tions to come. I n the words of the later of the two, our 
own founder, they " set an acorn, which when it should 
become an oak, God only could know what would 
be the fruit thereof." Perhaps if either of them could 
have looked onward through the ages and seen the tree 
in its 300th or its 600th year, he would have held his 
hand, doubtful whether it would be well to risk changes 
so great and the upgrowth of principles so different. 
It is well for them that they could not look forward. 
It is well for us that we can look back, for it may 
strengthen our faith for the future to see how the most 
diverse and at times the most unpromising schemes have 
really worked the will of their founders, but in a way 
most unlike to that which their founders willed. And 
it is instructive too to see how the Puritan College of 
the 1 6th century has fitted into the series of ancient 
and medieval foundations, of which Peterhouse was 
the first, built centuries before Protestantism and still 
more Puritanism were dreamed of I suppose it would 
not strike a stranger who should come amongst us now 
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that the Colleges of St Peter, or of St Catharine, or of 
Corpus Christi, or of St Mary St John and St Rha- 
degund, or of St Mary Magdalene, or of Holy Trinity, 
were more medieval in their principles than '*the House 
of pure Emmanuel"; or that Emmanuel was more 
Puritan and precisian in its practices than its elder 
sisters in the Universities. They have taken their 
place side by side, one with the other ; they have lived 
for centuries in harmony together. One great, grand 
building is the result, varied in its unity, and united in 
its variety, the whole a concord of sweet sounds, though 
every note is not in the same key. Many minds have 
planned, many builders have builded ; but the Great 
Master Mind, the Master Builder of the Universe, has 
guided, overruled, jand compacted all, — strengthened, 
stablished, settled it. 

It is told us that Sir Walter Mildmay had great 
sympathy with the rising spirit of Puritanism, and that 
he meant Emmanuel to be a Puritan College. At first 
it certainly 'was so, and it had probably all the strength 
and some of the weakness of that sturdy school of 
thought. The founder meant it to be a nursery of 
divines, and it long was so ; I trust it long will be. 
It soon shewed its colours. At first it must have 
been almost offensively Puritan. In those early days 
it seems to have attracted great numbers to its walls, 
for more than 300 undergraduates at once are recorded 
to have studied here. The learning of its members is 
attested by the fact that four of the translators of the 
Bible (begun about 20 years from the foundation) 
were Emmanuel men. During the Commonwealth, 
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when Cromwell bestowed special privileges on this 
House, it gave heads to no fewer than ii Colleges, 
two of whom, Dr Whichcot, Provost of King's, and 
Dr Cudworth, Master of Clare and then of Christ's, 
were amongst the greatest scholars and thinkers of 
their day ; but neither of them were exactly of the 
type which the founder had propounded ; for Which- 
cot was an eminent leader of the Latitude divines, 
and Cudworth, considered as of the same school, 
was the author of the **True Intellectual System of 
the Universe" and other important writings, which 
indicate a mind disentangled from the narrowness 
of any sect, whilst holding fast to faith in Christ's 
Gospel and loyalty to His Church. The study of 
the Old Testament was ever in favour with the 
Puritans ; and Emmanuel College had the honour 
at the Restoration period of producing the greatest 
Semitic scholar that England has ever had, Edmund 
Castle, compiler of the Heptaglott Lexicon, and one 
of the chief workers on Walton's Polyglott Bible. 
Like many scholars he was too learned for his age : 
he bequeathed priceless wealth to posterity ; but he 
was himself suffered to die in want. 

The strong colour of the College theology had 
by this time gradually toned down into harmony with 
its surroundings, but we are scarcely prepared for 
the rapid change which resulted from the election 
of Sancroft as its Master. As we all know, he 
became later in his life, as Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the head of the nonjuring Bishops, choosing rather 
to resign his high office than to take what he believed 
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an illegal oath and consent to a change which he 
thought fatal both to Church and State. As head 
of this College he soon infused into it his own 
principles, and Emmanuel became a much smaller 
body than before, but one distinguished for its High 
Church theology and its Tory politics. In the last 
century its tone was probably less pronounced, though 
more in harmony with Sancroft than with Mildmay. 
Its numbers continued much as Sancroft had left 
them ; and we cannot therefore expect to find so 
many names of note among its scholars. But it still 
contributed divines like William Law, author of "The 
Serious Call," and Bishop Chandler, an able defender 
of the faith against Collins and the i8th century 
deists, and gave to the University its full share of 
scholars and men of science, Horrox, Barnes, Martyn, 
Parr, and many more. Still true to its care for 
Eastern learning, it claims the first of the successful 
decypherers of hieroglyphics, Dr Young, the fore- 
runner of ChampoUion and of the modern Egypto- 
logists, very famous also in connexion with the theory 
of light. In the early part of this century the College 
seemed to have acquired a new character. It was 
of all the smaller Colleges in the University that 
which educated the greatest number of country gentle- 
men. It had special credit of fondness for field sports, 
and, it may be feared, of expensive habits of life. 
Few things would have less commended themselves 
to the sympathy of the founder: but perhaps even 
this scene in the drama has added somewhat to 
the effect of the whole. 
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I need not perhaps even for a moment recapitulate. 
The composite structure is formed of many parts. 
They may have seemed incongruous, but somehow 
they fit well into the whole : and, as in each College, 
so in our whole University, so too in our great 
body politic of the English nation, so in our great 
Christian body the English Church, so even in the 
Catholic Church itself, we derive strength and unity 
from that which every several joint supplies. 

It might have seemed at first but little likely 
that the isolation and severity of the i6th century 
Puritanism should coalesce with other phases of the one 
faith, and form a favourable basis for University and 
Collegiate culture. History proves that it could. Sir 
Walter Mildmay was about 1 1 years old when Henry 
Vni. threw off the yoke of Roman Supremacy and 
claimed independence for his nation and Church. 
He must therefore have grown up in the midst of 
all the Reformation throes and struggles. That 
which Henry tried to oppose to the power of Rome 
was a principle of the most unmitigated Erastianism. 
He cared little for purity of doctrine, but he meant 
that all power, spiritual as well as civil, should centre 
in himself. And whilst he claimed to be the Head 
of the Church of God, he ruthlessly disregarded 
every law of God ; tyrant, adulterer, incestuous, and 
murderer. It is sad to think that even the best of the 
Anglican prelates were ready to use such an instru- 
ment for reforming the faith. It was not unnatural, 
but still it must be deplored. In the earlier ages the 
Church played off the power of the Pope against 
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the tyranny of Emperors and Kings ; and the Pope 
was not always of blameless life and character. In 
the Reformation age the reformers played off the 
power of the King against the tyranny of the Popes. 
Protestants mostly conceive of the Hildebrandine 
Papacy as a mere monument of priestly ambition and 
ecclesiastical arrogance. Yet it probably was con- 
ceived in an honest desire to erect a spiritual power 
upon earth strong enough to keep in check the brutal 
rapacity of the imperial and feudal princes. Papists 
speak of the Reformation as a simple echo of the 
highpriestly blasphemy, ** We have no king but Caesar." 
Yet to all human vision there was no hope of opposing 
the tyranny of spiritual despotism but by appealing, 
as St Paul did, to Caesar. And we may add that 
the then current belief in a Divine Right of kings, 
**a Divinity that doth hedge the King," persuaded 
not a few that the Sovereign was as truly Gods 
minister as the Pope; and the iron will of the Tudprs 
knew how to bend such a faith to their own ambitious 
purposes. There was then something noble and 
Christian in the resistance of the early Puritans 
to the Erastianism and courtly sycophancy which 
had been thus engendered. There was an equally 
noble protest against the extreme worldliness and 
dissolute living of the Tudor and afterwards of the 
Stuart Courts. Puritanism was originally formed on 
the republican soil of Switzerland. Calvin, its true 
parent, set his powerful mind to devise a system 
of doctrine and discipline strong enough to resist 
the doctrine and the Church of the Vatican, as definite 
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and as unbending as those of Rome. He sought 
no help of princes, and so had no temptation to court 
them. There was no redressing of the balance of 
Church and State by conceding a supremacy to the 
State. Neither Calvin nor the Puritans ever did this. 
Their theory was that of a Church-State, not of a 
State-Church, and they gave the supremacy to the 
Church not to the State ; only with them the Church 
was clergy and laity together, not clergy only. Nor 
again did they contemplate what men call '* disestablish- 
ment." We read their principles from reference to 
our own more modern controversies, and so we read 
them wrong. It was in reality the Puritans, not the 
Church party in England, which first upheld the 
Divine Right of the Church, grudging perhaps to 
Caesar the things which are Caesar's, but careful to 
give to God the things that are God's. They meant 
the State to maintain and to serve the Church; only 
they meant that the Church should be Puritan. There 
were still nobler principles in Puritanism, though they 
were carried to extravagant lengths. Their strong 
Predestinarianism gave them a singularly firm hold on 
the faith in a Personal God. True Predestinarianism, 
as distinguished from heathen fatalism, has been ever 
observable for this. The glory of Mohammedanism 
is its vigorous belief in a Personal God. So too it 
has been in the Christian Predestinarian sects, the 
Augustinians, the Dominicans, the Calvinists, the 
Puritans. It is to be deplored that they could not 
understand, and so would not admit, that the supreme 
will of the great Personal God could not only create 
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inferior wills, but also give them personal freedom and 
personal responsibility. 

Then, connected with this, the Puritans dwelt 
much and insisted much on the close personal inter- 
course of the individual soul with God. Protestantism 
has ever been charged with being selfish and self- 
contained ; and this doubtless is one of its chief 
dangers: but it is of primary interest to every soul 
that it should feel its own immediate conscious relation- 
ship to its God and Saviour. No Church fellowship, 
good and true as it may be, can take the place of this. 
And this was a special aim of the Calvinists and 
Puritans. Then their supreme veneration for Holy 
Scripture, if it overstepped the bounds of religion and 
became sometimes superstition, has left a blessed 
inheritance to Englishmen. We partly owe to it the 
well nigh incomparable translation of the Bible which 
we possess, the penetration of all English literature 
with Biblical thought and language, and the respect 
which England has ever paid, God grant it may 
always pay, to the revealed law of God and the re- 
vealed Gospel of the grace of God. Connected with 
this, — I mean with the Puritan reverence for Scripture 
and for the Old Testament, even as for the New, — was 
the strong Sabbatarianism of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. Exaggerated as it became, 
especially in the North of Britain, it has kept together 
the religion of the country, and keeps it together still. 
In a nation so enslaved to toil, toil for wealth and 
luxury, and toil against poverty and starvation, if one 
day in seven had not been strictly guarded for rest and 
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for devotion, it is hard to tell what might have become 
of our workers or of our idlers. Work and idleness 
would have left no time for religion, and the natural 
antagonism of the dissimilarly occupied classes would 
have been untempered by that common worship where 
rich and poor meet together before Him who is the 
Maker of them all. 

If we look at Puritanism from this point of view, 
a fair ideal picture may be drawn, and often has been 
drawn, say of the old Scottish Presbyterian who was 
a Puritan of the true type, keeping his household in the 
utmost reverence for the law of God, the Bible, and the 
Sabbath, and screening them from the vicious indulgen- 
ces of the world without ; of the filial obedience of his 
family ; their somewhat sombre but not wholly cheer- 
less Sundays, their walk of many miles over mountain 
and moorland to the periodical but infrequent Sacra- 
ments ; their strict adherence to the traditional doc-. 
trine ; their occasional bursting out of spiritual pride ; 
but their constant deep trust in an overruling Provi- 
dence, and assurance that all is guided by an infallible 
Wisdom and by a Will which none can resist, and 
which it is senseless to attempt to countervail. All this, 
all these characteristics of Puritanism we may reason- 
ably and thankfully acknowledge as factors in the 
great sum of our national faith and life. Both would 
have been weaker, if the great Puritan revival had 
never arisen. And yet we may be thankful too that 
we are not Puritans, but English Churchmen. We 
may rejoice that the great tree seeded, and then died. 
It has left precious seedlings, but itself has died. It 
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died by its own deed. The fires of Smithfield put an 
end to Popery, and the judicial murder of Charles I., 
error and crime in one, abolished Puritanism. For two 
centuries it was almost as unpopular as Romanism, 
and no attempt of the present age to rehabili- 
tate either of them has any hope of success. And 
we may be thankful ; for, with, all its strength and 
excellency, wherever Puritanism has become the reli- 
gion of a nation, it has failed to effect that at which it 
specially aimed, viz., purity of faith and purity of life. 
The strain has been too great. That which confounds 
the natural buoyancy of youth and even the innocent 
mirth of childhood with riot and excess is like ** vault- 
ing ambition," it "overleaps its self." That which 
looks so sternly on sin, that with Draconic severity 
it counts all sins equal, must make the road easy from 
sins of infirmity to sins of deadlier wickedness. If the 
quiet Sunday walk is as evil as intemperance or im- 
purity, those who commit the one will be likely not to 
leave the other undone. This is not theory only. It 
is history and fact. But perhaps the worst of all the 
donsequences of exaggeration in doctrine and in morals 
is that it tempts to the direct antagonism of unbelief ; 
and that the unbeliever learns to look upon religion, 
not as it is in truth, but as it has been exaggerated and 
caricatured. In this day the more popular attacks of the 
unbeliever are generally directed not against the Chris- 
tianity of the Bible and the Church, but against either 
Medieval or Calvinistic perversions of Christianity, 
such as the belief that no pious heathen can be saved, 
and that even unconscious infants may be damned. 
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So, whilst I for one am ready to confess that, if 
Puritanism had not once predominated amongst us, we 
should be a worse and a less religious people than we 
are, I can yet be thankful that Puritanism itself has 
passed away, having subscribed its share of wisdom to 
the common stock, but not having had power to clear 
away all that the course of ages had laid up for us aiid 
accumulated. And so I can be thankful that the 
pious founder of this College gave it at the first a 
Puritan bias, that that Puritan bias helped it long to 
be a College of sound learning and of true if somewhat 
sombre religion ; but that the aspect which it has since 
assumed is only tinged with the colouring of the past, 
and not all overspread with one grey and rather dreary 
tint. 

But I will venture to remind you, brethren, that all 
our past history and all the intentions of our founder 
and benefactors point to Religion. Our College stands 
on the site of the ancient Dominican Convent, the 
Convent of Preaching Friars. There is a close rela- 
tionship between the Dominicans of old and the 
Puritans of later times. The Dominicans were the 
great preachers, so were the Puritans. The Domini- 
cans were learned Theologians, so were the early 
Puritans. The Predestinarian theories of the two 
schools were closely identical. I wish I could deny 
that there was an equal similarity in exclusiveness, in 
intolerance, and in the spirit of persecution. But so, 
from very early times to the present day, our tradi- 
tions point to learning. Theology, and Religion. Let 
us by all means abjure the intolerance, but may we 
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ever cling close to purity of religious teaching and 
religious life. Our founder intended his College to be 
a training school not only for Christians, but specially 
for Christian Clergymen. May God grant that the 
cold breath of unbelief, which is chilling all that is 
noble and disinterested in Christendom, may never 
reach this House dedicated by name to Emmanuel, 
built for the upholding of the great doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, the manifestation of God in the nature of man. 
It is a blessed thing to have thrown off the intolerance 
of the Black Friars and of their Puritan successors. 
But the worst form of Christian intolerance, even 
armed with the torture of the Inquisition, or maddened 
with the war cry, **the Sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon," is merciful, compared with the developed 
cruelty of communistic Atheism. We may welcome 
every discovery of science, every fresh advance of 
literature and learning. We may be trustfully certain 
that in the end they can never be against the faith ; — 
God s truth opposed to God's truth. It is but in the 
transition period, ever doubtful and uncertain, that 
the antagonism can even seem possible. If it were 
possible, as finally I am certain it can not be, it would 
be insanity to doubt which side to choose. The world 
was not less happy before it could trace the laws 
which regulate the heavens, or count the ages which 
laid the strata on the surface of the earth ; but it was 
not so happy till it had learned the wisdom and the 
love of God : and it will never be happy again if the 
light of that love and wisdom should go down in 
darkness, or even be hidden in mists. That is the 
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true Light, which lighteth every man coming into the 
world, and every lesser light is but a reflexion or an 
emanation from the Light of Life, from Him who is 
indeed Emmanuel, for He has brought God down to 
us, and He can raise us up to God. . 
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NOTES, 



NOTE I. 

Walter Mildmay, born about 1522 at Chelmsford, was the 
youngest son of Thomas Mildmay by his wife Agnes Read. Thomas 
Mildmay was Auditor of the Court of Augmentations, which was 
erected by Statute 27 Henry VIII. to determine suits relating to 
Monasteries and Abbey lands, and took its name from the aug- 
mentation made to the Royal revenue by those transactions. The 
year in which Walter Mildmay began residence at Christ's College 
is not known, but he remained there two years making *a great 
proficiency in learning '. He left without taking a degree, to enter 
at Gray^s Inn, probably in order that he might embark early on 
official life; for before the end of Henry VIII.'s reign (1546/7) 
he was Surveyor of the Court of Augmentations. On Feb. 22, 
1546/7, two days after the coronation of Edward VI., he was made 
one of the * Knights of the Carpet'; and continued to serve the 
Crown in various capacities, being for instance in a commission 
with the Earl of Warwick and Sir William Herbert to audit the 
accounts of all the King's mints throughout the realm. In 1553 
he was returned to Parliament as Member for Maldon in Essex. 
He appears from the first to have leaned to the side of the re- 
formed religion : but on the accession of Mary he behaved with 
such caution as not only to avoid all persecution, but also to 
be continued in official employments. We find him for instance 
acting as Treasurer of the Forces in the war which ended in the 
loss of Calais. In the first year of Mary's reign he was Member 
for Peterborough, and in 1557 for the county of Northampton, for 
which he sat till his death. He had received grants of lands from 
both Edward VI. and Mary, and on the accession of Elizabeth 
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must already have been a rich man. Under Elizabeth he held 
various offices almost continuously, chiefly connected with the 
revenue. He was also employed in the various embassies to Mary 
Queen of Scots, and was one of the Commissioners named for 
her trial at Fotheringay Castle in October 1586. In 1566 he suc- 
ceeded Sir Richard Sackville as Chancellor and Under-Treasurer of 
the Exchequer. In this office he continued till his death in 1589. 
Camden says that he* had the 'character of a man of integrity and of 
great discretion *; and Fuller affirms that * he being imployed by 7^erfue 

* 0/ his Place to advance the Queens treasure^ did it industriously, 

* faithfully, and conscionably, without wronging the Subject, being 

* very tender of their priviledges, insomuch that he once complained 

* in Parliament, That many Subsidies were granted^ and no Grievances 
''redressed: Which words being represented with his disadvantage 

* to the Queeny made her to disaffect him, setting in a Court cloudy 
'but in the Sunshine of his Countrey and a clear Conscience,^ 
This cloud, brought upon him by his 'back friends' suggesting to 
the Queen that he was *a better patriot than a subject, and over- 
' popular in parliaments,' seems to have rested on him somewhat to 
the end of his life*. The Queen however expressed great grief at 
his death * for the loss of so grave a counsellor.' 

His motives in the foundation of Emmanuel College may be 
given in his own words as they occur in the Preface to the original 
Statutes : 

"Vetus in Ecclesia institutum est, et ab antiquissimis ductum 
temporibus, ut scholae atque collegia instituantur Juventuti in omni 
pietate et bonis literis praecipue vero in Sacris et Theologicis 
educandae, quae sic informata alios postea veram et puram reli- 
gionem doceat, haereses et errores omnes refutet, atque praeclarissimis 
vitae integerrimae exemplis ad virtutem omnes excitet. Sic enim in 
sacra historia legimus Naiothis, Gilgali, Betheli, Jerichunti, pro- 
phetarum filios a summis et celeberrimis prophetis Samuele, Elia, 
Elisaeo, ad Dei nomen praedicandum, et populum de vera religione 
informandum, institutos fuisse. Jerusolumis vero plurimas, et singu- 
larum fere nationum proprias, Synagogas fuisse in Actis Apostolorum 

^ Camden's words in the Latin Edition [p. 560, ed. 1639] *'^®» * ^^ pietate 
spectata et prudentia singulari omnibus boni civis virique boni officiis perfunctus.' 

^ For instance, on 6 May, 1574, with other Privy Councillors in a letter to 
Archbishop Parker, he urged the Archbishop to support and encourage * * exercises 
of prophesying and preaching " contrary to the Queen's wish. See Correspondefue 
»f Archbishop Parker (Parker Society), p. 457. 
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memoratur : ad quas undique ex toto fere terrarum orbe tanquam ad 
mercaturam quandam religionis literarum atque virtutum confluebant, 
inter quos et Saulus ille Tarsensis (qui postea Paulus dictus est) 
lectissimum Domini instnimentum et gentium Doctor, ad reverendi 
viri Gamalielis pedes assedisse dicitur. Intellexerunt enim viri 
divino spiritus instinctu afflati non posse Evangelii lucem diflfundi 
in omnem posteritatem ad Dei gloriam et hominum salutem, nisi 
in ipsius Ecclesia, tanquam in horto paradisi, efficerentur et 
adomarentur quaedam Theologiae atque optimarum Artium quasi 
nobilissimarum plantarum f^vrcimfpta, ex quibus qui ad maturitatem 
excreverint transferrentur in omnes partes Ekxlesis, quo ilia horum 
sudore rigata et Dei nostri incremento aucta tandem ad florentissimum 
beatissimumque statum perveniret. Quemadmodum enim ad ignem 
coelitus demissum (quo solo ad sacrificia super altare comburenda 
uti licebat) custodes Levitae adhibebantur, qui eum assidue foverent 
et conservarent ; ita et vera Dei cognitio (quasi ignis e coelo delapsus) 
assiduis vigiliis et operibua asservanda et fovenda est, ne alienum 
ignem, puta Papismum, caeterasque haereses ex terra et hominum 
commentis ortas ad incendendum coram Domino odores aflferamus. 
Atque ut reliqua terrae irrigandae flumina ex Edeni horti fontibus 
manabant; ita Scholae quasi fontes quidam aperiendi sunt, qui e 
Paradiso Dei orti omnes terrae nostras adeoque totius orbis regiones 
purissimae doctrinae fidei et sanctissimse disciplinae morum tanquam 
aureo flumine rigare possint. Itaque tam divina et antiqua prophe- 
tarum Dei instituta a majoribus nostris multi heroica virtute viri 
imitati collegia et a-ofji^v ilrvx^^v ^povrtonypia Deo et Ecclesiae posu- 
erunt, quorum magnificentiam et regios sumptus aequare concedens 
aliis, qui propius ad tantae munificentiae honorem possint accedere, 
mihi satis esse puto eorum virtutes imitari, a quibus cum alia 
quam plurima tum hujus etiam laudis exempla accepimus, et pro 
mea facultate religionis puritatem ac vitae ad posteros nostros pro- 
pagare." 

Sir Walter married Mary, sister of Sir Francis Walsingham, by 
whom at his death he left two sons and three daughters. His eldest 
son Anthony, who was also knighted, succeeded to his father's seat of 
Apthorp in Northamptonshire ; and at his death left one daughter 
and sole heiress, Mary, who married Francis Fane, created by 
James I. Baron Burghersh and Earl of Westmorland. 

Sir Walter died at Hackney 31 May, 1589, and was buried 
in the Chancel of St Bartholomew the Great, London, in the con- 
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ventual buildings contiguous to which he had possessed a residence 
{GrindaVs Remains^ p. 272, Parker Society). Here his tomb still 
remains, with the following epitaph : 

Virtute non vi 
Mors nobis lucrum 
Hie jacet Gualterus Mildmay Miles et Maria uxor ejus 
Ipse obiit ultimo die Maii 1589. Ipsa decimo sexto die Martii 1576. Re- 
liquerunt duos filios et tres filias. Fundavit Collegium Emanuelis Cantabrigiae. 
Moritur Cancellarius et Sub-thesaurarius Scaccarii et Regiae Maiestati a Consiliis. 



NOTE II. 

Though the first statutes given by the founder are dated 
I October 1585, the College had begun practical work in the pre- 
vious year. An entry of 30 names appears in the register for the 
year 1584-5. It was not admitted into the cycle for the nomination 
of Proctors, Taxors, and Scrutators until the year 1650. This privi- 
lege it obtained by a decree of Cromwell, which was necessary 
because the College was not existing at the time the Statute 
(Elizabethan Statutes Cap. xxv, anno 1570) for the rotation of those 
officers was passed ^ The privilege was confirmed to Emmanuel in 
common with Magdalene and Sidney by Mandate of Charles II. 
in August 1 66 1. A statute {De mora Sociorum) drawn up by the 
Founder himself made residence obligatory on the Fellows, and 
ordained that they should vacate their fellowships a year after their 
attaining the standing of Doctor in Divinity. The object was to 
enable a greater number of men to obtain fellowships, who would 
subsequently be *sent forth into the Church', and to prevent the 
'idleness and unprofitable stay of men in College' (Chaderton, in 
MuUinger's History of the University of Cambridge^ 11. p. 316). The 

^ A Grace passed the Senate July 8, 1586, appointing a committee of the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Head and Senior Fellows of all the Colleges to revise 
the rota by the first day of next term with a view to admitting Emmanuel College, 
and giving force prospectively to their revision. But apparently some obstacle 
intervened. Perhaps it was found that the Senate was not competent to alter on 
its own authority the rota embodied in a Royal Statute, and Elizabeth inay have 
declined to sanction an alteration which might be construed into a mark of special 
Royal favour to the College. 
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Fellows early resisted this statute as placing them at a disadvantage, 
and eventually secured its repeal 

The number of students, thus from the first considerable, in- 
creased continuously until the end of the Commonwealth. Imme- 
diately after the Restoration Sancroft, the Master, who replaced 
the expelled Dillingham, complained of diminishing numbers. But 
during the preceding period the College had an ample supply of 
members, sometimes reaching 89 entries in a single year. The 
importance of the College during this period, connected in great 
measure with the political and religious principles which most pre- 
vailed within it, is attested by the large share taken by members of 
this College in the migration to New England, and by the large 
number of Emmanuel men promoted to headships of other Colleges 
during the Protectorate. 

The Founder nominated a Master and three Fellows. They were 

Master 
Laurence Chaderton*, B.D., late Fellow of Christ's College. 

Fellmvs 
Charles Chadwell,. of Christ's College. 
William Jones, of Clare Hall. 
Laurence Pickering, of Clare Hall. 

Six other Fellows* were admitted in the same year (1584-5), 
and entries of Undergraduates commenced in November 1584. The 
first two lists of entries, as recorded in the College Register, are 
here given, — that from November 1584 to Lady Day 1585, and that 
from Lady Day 1585 to the end of the year. A feature of interest 
in these and following lists is that they contain names that often 
recur in later lists, shewing how connexions early formed by the 
College were subsequently maintained. • It seems worth special 
notice that the two names of Mildmay and Fane occur almost con- 
tinuously from the early part of the seventeenth century : the former 
being that of the collateral branches of the Founder's family ; the 
latter that of his lineal descendants through his granddaughter Mary, 
the wife of the first Earl of Westmorland. 

1 Life by W. Dillingham, 1700. See also Appendix, p. 89. 

2 John Cock from Christ's; John Richardson from Clare Hall (afterwards 
Master of Peterhouse) ; Nathaniel Gilbie from Christ's ; William Branthwaite 
from Clare (afterwards Master of Caius) ; William Bright from Christ's ; John 
Grey from Queens'. 
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1584 










Nov. I. Godolphiiij 


,w.» 


Fellow Commoner. 




Trelawney, 




)) 






Scroope, 


Hen. 


?> 






Woodruff, 




n 






Mason, 


Tim. 


Pensioner. 


[A.B. 1584] 




Michel, 


Fra. 


>> 


[A.M. 1593] 




Trevisa, 




» 






Carlton, 


Jo. 


n 






Foxton, 


Elias 


>» 


[A.B. 1588] 




Pistor, 


Alex. 


» 


[A.M. 1593. 


D.D. 1622 


Castle, 


Rob. 


» 






Hutton, 


Rog. 


»> 


[A.B. 1588] 




Cook, 


Jo. 


>> 


[A.B. 1588] 




Barnard, 


Ric. 


» 






*Bedell«, 


Wm. 


>» 


[A.B. 1588. 
B.D. 1599] 


A.M. 1592. 


Pepwall, 




)) 






Huggard, 


Rog. 








Monford, 


Sam. 


» 






Feake, 


Hen. 


y> 






Feake, 


Tho. 


)) 






1585 










March 16 Baxter, 


Dan. 


Sizar. 


[A.B. 1588; 




Lawc, 


Jo. 


» 






Hall, 


Ant. 


Pensioner. 


t 




Eckarsall, 


Pet 


Sizar. 


[A.B. 1588. 


A.M. 1593] 


Ashton 




9i 






Ormroyd 


Pet. 


}9 


[A.B. 1587] 




A.B. 










♦Duke, 


Jo. 


) 


[M. A. 1588; 




*Rolph, 


Ric. 


I Nominaitd Scholars by the Founder. 


*Haughton, 


, Rob. 


) 






Starkye, 


Jo- 









^ William Godolphin served with Lord Essex in Ireland and was knighted by 
him. In 1603 he was commander in T3rrone. His grandson became Earl Godol- 
phin, Queen Anne*s minister, whose granddaughter Lady Mary, the younger of 
the two daughters and co-heiresses of Francis the second and last Earl Godolphin, 
married in 1 740 Thomas, third Duke of Leeds. 

* W. Bedell (Bishop of Kilmore) elected fellow in 1593. See Note X., p. 79. 

* Fellows of the College. Duke and Rolph elected 1586, Haughton 1587. 
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1585 








March 30 How, 


Pet. 


Sizar. 




Pitchar, 


Rob. 


Pensioner. 




April 14 Fawether, 


James 


„ [A.B. 1588. A.M. 


1592] 


Gryce, 


Rob. 


Fellow Commoner. 




Copinger, 


Wm. 


>> 




Jerinin, 


Tho. 


» 




„ 16 *Cresner, 


Nic. 


Pensioner. [A.B. 1588. A.M. 

B.D. 1601] 


1593. 


Bery, 


Rob. 


» 




Gellebrand, 




» 




„ 18 Debden, 


Jno. 


„ [A.B. 1588. A.M. 


1592; 


Quinnet, 


Philibert Sizar. 




Latham, 


Paul 


* 




Claxton, 


Fra. 


Pensioner. 




„ 26 Jermin, 


Edw. 


Fellow Commoner. 




May IS Pigg, 


Wm. 


Pensioner 




HoUingshead 


I, Rob. 


Sizar [A.M. 1593] 




Ducket, 


Hen. 


• Pensioner 




Flower, 




>> 




Dyer, 


Lewis 


)) 




Pilkington, 


Ric. 


„ [A.M. 1593] 




Tyrel, 


— 


» 




Daniel, 


Wm. 


» 




Clough, 


Rob. 


» 




Taprell, 


Jo. 


» 




Wadsworth*, 


Sam. 


Sizar. [A.M. 1593. B.D. 


1600] 


West, 


W. 


Pensioner. 




Wright, 


Jo. 


>> 




Thorald, 


Rob. 


>> 




Thorald, 


Alex. 


)) 




Robotham 


Edw. 


„ [A.M. 1593] 





* Fellow of the College. Elected 1593. 

^ Samuel Waddesworth (as he himself spells his name), who held a cure in 
Suffolk, went to Spain as Chaplain to Sir Francis Comwallis, the English 
ambassador; there he became a Roman Catholic and was made. English tutor 
to the Infanta. A curious correspondence with Bedell as to his conversion, 
along with an angry letter from Hall, was published in 1624 by Bedell, and 
reprinted in Burnet's life of Bedell. Bedell says they "were chosen Schollers 
at the same election and lodged in the same Chamber." 
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Lamb, 


— 


Pensioner. 






Wilson, 


Ric. 








Dakers, 


Rob. 








Dakers, 


Walt. 








Bancroft, 


Benj. 








Drewrye, 


Wm. 


[A.M. 


1593] 




Wilson, 


Dan. 








Star, 


Tho. 








Flemyng, 


Tho. 








Chadwick, 


Cha, 


Sizar. 






Chadwick, 


Jordan „ 






Picher 


— 


Pensioner. 






I'rebourne, 


Jno. 


Sizar. [A.B. 


1586. 


A.M. 1590] 


Walker, 


Wm. 


Pensioner. 






Lowthorp, 


Edw. 


[A.M 


1593] 




Moss, 


Tho. 


Sizar. [A.M. 


1593] 




Whitaker, 


Hen. 


» 






July I *Downe, 


Jno. 


[A.M. 


1593- 


B.D. 1600] 


Sancroft, 




>> 






Taylor, 


Hen. 


» 







From an entry in the Bursar's accounts for the year 1588 it 
appears that a 'dedication* festival was held in the previous year, at 
which the Founder himself was present 



NOTE III. 
The Celebration <2^ 1784. 

Whether the College celebrated in any manner its first centenary 
is not known. It was then under the rule of John Balderstone, 
whose mastership lasted 39 years, 1680 — 17 19, and embraced the 
period of the lowest fortunes of the College; and perhaps that 
fact and the disturbed state of public affairs (it was the year of the 
Titus Oates troubles, and the year after the execution of Russell 



• Fellow of the College. Elected 1593. 
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and Sidney) may have prevented any festivity. The bicentenary 
however was celebrated with considerable spirit, and notices of it 
may be seen scattered about in the various publications of the time. 
The short passage relating to it in the Cambridge Chronicle of 
Oct 2, 1784, is here reprinted, as also a passage from Giinning's 
Reminiscences, 

Cambridge Chronicle, Saturday, Oct. 2, 1784. 

On Wednesday last, being the «9th of September and just 200 years since the 
foundation of Emmanuel College, that Society, according to ancient custom, 
concluded the century with a grand jubilee. After a sermon and Te Deum, 
together with a Latin speech in the Chapel, in commemoration of their benefactors, 
and an anthem conducted by Dr Randall and Dr Ayrton with some boys from His 
Majesty's Chapel Royal, the company met in the College Hall, where about 1 50 
gentlemen were entertained in a sumptuous manner. After dinner they adjourned 
to the long gallery, the first coup d'oeil of which, with the pyramids of fruit and 
the company ranged in order, was particularly striking. Among the gentlemen 
who were educated at the College and honoured it with their presence were the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Westmorland, the Hon. Mr Cockayne, Sir Edmund 
Bacon, Sir John Cotton, Sir Ed. Lyttleton, Sir Richard Chase, Sir J. Borlase 
Warren, &c. &c. &c., exclusive of the Right Honourable Wm. Pitt, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who came post from Brighthelmstone on the occasion^, the Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough, the Vice-Chancellor, and most of the Heads, with the 
principal gentlemen of the County and University. The attention of the Master 
and Society to accommodate their numerous guests, and the decency and propriety 
mixed with the convivial good-humour of the whole is spoken of in terms of great 
commendation. Lord Euston, the other representative of the University, intended 
to have been present at the festival, but was prevented from illness, 

GuNNiNG*s Reminiscences of Cambridge, Vol. I. pp. 169, 170. 

On the 29th of September, 1784, Emmanuel College celebrated the 200th 
anniversary of its foundation. The entertainment was of the most superb de- 
scription. Several lively turtles were to be seen in tubs of water at the Master's 
Lodge, where the people were allowed for some days to gratify their curiosity 
with a sight so novel at Cambridge. Upon this occasion (and which was ordinarily 
the custom in those days) there were many amateur singers amongst the members 
of the University. Dr Randall, Professor of Music, who shone as much in con- 
vivial as in musical talent, was called upon for his celebrated song in the 
character of a drunken man. The representation was so faithfully given, that 
Mr Pitt was completely deceived and, thinking him to be actually the ** great 
sublime he drew," expressed much anxiety lest the worthy Professor should meet 
with some accident when leaving the College. My father, who related this 
anecdote to me, also remarked that Pitt was the life and soul of the party ; and 

^ Pitt had been elected member for the University April 3, 1 784, at the General 
Election, coming in at the head of the PolL 
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although my father possessed the true Johnian feeling with regard to Townshend; 
he added that he was not at all surprised at Pitt having been returned the preceding 
April at the head of the poll; for his idea of the social talent of the Premier 
exactly accorded with the description given by Ix>rd £uston> who was so frequently 
in the Mbit of meeting him in those small parties of his intimate friends, in whose 
society he seemed to forget the cares of office. 



NOTE IV. 

The only contemporary record the College possesses of John 
Harvard is an entry in a book of Recepta ah ingredienttbus for the 
year 1627, in which * John Harvard, Midlesex,' is credited with the 
payment of ten shillings on December 19. A facsimile of his signa- 
ture for the M.A. degree in the Registry of the University is here 
given. 




In the College register (which was compiled in the i8th century) 
he appears as entering as Pensioner, April 17, 1627, and being 
of the county of Middlesex. The years of his degrees are A.R 1631, 
A.M. 1635. 

On Oct. 15, 1884, an ideal statue of John Harvard, in bronze, 
presented to the University by Mr Joseph H. Choate, was unveiled 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, after an address by the Rev. G. K 
Ellis, D.D. LL.D. On the Southern face of the pedestal a copy of 
the seal of Emmanuel College is let into the stone. 



NOTE V. 

THE DECORATION OF THE COLLEGE 

CHAPEL. 

The subjects of the windows of the Chapel, from East to West, 
are first theologians representative of the Early and Middle Ages 
and of the two earliest stages of the English Reformation, and then 
theologians educated at Emmanuel College. The windows on the 
North side commemorate services rendered chiefly to the organisa- 
tion of institutions and to systematic theology : the windows on the 
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South side commemorate services rendered chiefly to inward life 
and thought and to speculative theology. 



MOBTH 8IDB 

FIRST WINDOW 
EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES 

AUGUSTINUS 

holding his book De civitate Dei 
born at Tagaste about 354 
died at Hippo in 430 

Anselmus 

holding his books Monologim and 

Proslogion 
bom at Aosta about 1033 
died at Canterbury in 1 109 

SECOND WINDOW 

THE ENGLISH REFORM A TION 

John Fisher 
holding Christ's College, Cambridge 
born at Beverley in 1459 
beheaded on Tower HiU in 1535 

Thomas Cranmer 

holding the first English Book of Com- 
mon Prayer 
bom in Nottinghamshire in 1489 
bumed at Oxford in 1556 

THIRD WINDOW 

THEOLOGIANS EDUCA TED A T 
EMMANUEL COLLEGE 

Laurence Chaderton 
holding scroll Ut verbutn Domini^tur- 

rat et ghrificetur (« Thess. iii t) 
bom at Oldham about 1536 
died at Cambridge in 1640 

John Harvard 
holding scroll Populus qui ereabitur 

Ittudabit Dominum (Ps. cii 18) 
bom in Middlesex about 161 2 
died at Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
in 1638 



SOUTH 8IDB 

FIRST WINDOW 
EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES 

Origenes 

holding his book nepi ^px^oN 
bom at Alexandria about 185 
died at Tyre about 254 

Joannes Scotus Eriugena 

holding his book n€pi 4>YC€a)N 
bom in Ireland in Century ix 
died at Malmesbury about 891 

SECOND WINDOW 

THE ENGLISH REFORM A TION 

John Colet 
holding St Paul's School, London 
bom in London about 1466 
died in London in 1519 

William Tindale 
holding the first printed English New 

Testament 
bom in Gloucestershire about 1485 
strangled at Vilvorde in 1536 

THIRD WINDOW 

THEOLOGIANS EDUCA TED A T 
EMMANUEL COLLEGE 

Benjamin Whichcote 
holding scroll Ltuema Domini spiritus 

hominis (Prov. xx 27) 
bom in Shropshire in x6io 
died at Cambridge in 1683 

Peter Sterry 
holding scroll Ut sit Deus omnia in 

omnibus (i Cor. xv 28) 
bom in Surrey about 16 14 
died in 1672 
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ROBTH 8IDB 

FOURTH WINDOW 

THEOLOGIANS EDUCA TED A T 
EMMANUEL COLLEGE 

William Bedbll 

holding scroll Aedificare deserta saecu- 

lorum (Is. Iviii 12) 
bora in Essex in 157 1 
died at Kilmore, Ireland, in 1641 

William Sancroft 

holding scroll Memento dierum anti- 
quorum (Ps. cxliii 5) 
born at Fressingfield in 16 16 
died at Fressingfield in 1693 



SOUTH 8IDB 

FOURTH WINDOW 

THEOLOGIANS EDUCA TED A T 
EMMANUEL COLLEGE 

John Smith 
holding scroll Renovari in agnitionem 

secundum imaginem Creatoris (Col, 

ui 10) 
bora in Northamptonshire in 1616 
died at Cambridge in 1651 

William Law 
holding scroll Credite in lucem ut filii 

lucis sitis (John xii 36) 
bom at Kingscliife in 1686 
died at Kingscliffe in 1761 



The panels of the walls of the Chapel are inscribed according 
to an arrangement corresponding with the arrangement of the 
windows. The North and South sides are united by texts inscribed 
in the panels of the East wall 



NORTH 


BAST WALL 


SOUTH 


VNVM 


SVRSVM 


CORDA 


VNVS 


CORPVS 






SPIRITVS 


IN QVO OMNIS 






IN IPSO 


aedificatio conpacta 






VITA ERAT 


CRESCIT IN TEMPLVM 






ET VITA ERAT 


SANCTVM IN DOMINO 






LVX HOMINVM 



VOCABITVR NOMEN EIVS EMMANVEL 
NOBISCVM DEVS 



The narrow panels flanking the East Wall contain 



NORTH 

The pastoral staff resting on the cross, 
with the olive above. 



SOUTH 

The vine twined around the cross, 
with the pomegranate above. 
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The panels between the first and second windows represent the 
two great reforming Orders of the thirteenth century, the Dominicans 
and the Franciscans, on the site of whose Houses in Cambridge 
^he two Elizabethan foundations of Emmanuel and Sidney Sussex 
College were established. The last name on each panel is that of 
a precursor of the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 



The panels between the second and third windows represent the 
Revival of Letters and the Sciences relating to man, and the Revival 
of the Sciences relating to nature. 



The panels between the third and fourth windows commemorate 
services rendered by men educated at Emmanuel College to the 
Sciences relating to man, and to the Sciences relating to nature. 



NOBTH SIDB 



F/jRST PAJVELS 



ORDO FRATRVM PRAEDICATORVM 



DOMINICUS 



bom in Old Castile in 1170 
died in Bologna in 1221 

Thomas Aquinas 

born at Aquino about 1295 
died at Terracina in 1274 

Albertus Magnus 

bom in Suabia in 11 93 
died at Cologne in 1280 

HiERONYMUs Savonarola 

born at Ferrara in 1452 
burned at Florence in 1498 



SOUTH SIDB 
F/J^ST PANELS 



ORDO FRATRVM MINORVM 



Franciscus 

bom at Assisi in 1182 
died at Assisi in 1226 

Bonaventura 

bom in Tuscany in 1221 
died at Lyons in 1274 

Joannes Duns Scotus 

bom about 1270 

died at Cologne in 1308 

WiLLELMUS OCKHAM 

born at Ockham in 1280 
died at Munich in 1332 
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ROBTH 8IDB 

SECOND PANELS 

INSTAVRATIO SCIENTIARVM NATV- 
RALIVM 



BOUTB SIDE 

SECOND PANELS 

INSTAVRATIO SCIENTIARVM HVMAN- 
ARVM 



Ren£ Descartes 

born in Touraine in 1596 
died at Stockholm in 1650 

Francis Bacon 

bom in London in 1560 
died at Highgate in i6a6 

John Ray 

bom near Braintree in 1638 
died near Braintree in 1704 

Isaac Newton 

bom at Woolsthorpe in 1642 
died in London in 1737 

THIRD PANELS 

inqvisitio natvralis 
collegii emmanvelis 



Jeremiah Horrox 

bom at Toxteth in 1619 
died at Toxteth in 1640 

John Wallis 

bom at Ashford in 16 16 
died at Oxford in 1703 

John Martyn 

bom in London in 1699 
died at Chelsea in 1 768 

Thomas Young 

bora at Milverton in 1773 
died in London in 1839 



Dante Alighieri 

bom at Florence in 1265 
died at Ravenna in 1331 

Pico di Mirandula 

bom at Mirandula in 1463 
died at Florence in T494 

JOHANN ReUCHLIN 

bom at Pforzheim in 1455 
died at Liebenzell in 153a 

Desiderius Erasmus 

born at Rotterdam about 1465 
died at Basel in 1556 

THIRD PANELS 

INQVISITIO HVMANA 
COLLEGII EMMANVELIS 



Roger Twysden 

bora in 1597 

died at E. Peckham in 1672 

Edmund Castle 
bora in Cambridgeshire in 1606 
died in London in 1685 

Ralph Cudworth 

born in Somersetshire in 1617 
died at Cambridge in 1688 

William Gell 

born in Derbyshire in 1777 
died at Naples in 1836 
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NOTE VI. 

The following is a list of the company present at the Banquet 
in the College Hall, Wednesday, June i8 : 

The American Minister (Honourable J. R. Lowell) 

The High Steward of the University (Earl of Powis) 

The Vice-Chancellor (Rev. Dr Ferrers) 

The Bishop of Winchester (Honorary Fellow) 

Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, Harvard, U.S.A. 

Sir Henry Mildmay 

Right Honourable A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, M.P. 

Right Honourable H. C. Raikes, M.P. 

The Dean of Ely (Rev. Dr Merivale) 

The Mayor of Cambridge (W. B. Redfam, Esq.) 

The Master of St Peter's (Rev. Dr Porter) 

The Master of Clare (Rev. Dr Atkinson) 

The Master of Pembroke (Rev. C. E. Searle) 

The Master of Corpus Christi (Rev. Dr Perowne) 

The President of Queens' (Rev. Dr Phillips) 

The Master of Christ's (Rev. Dr Swainson, Lady Margaret Professor of 

Divinity) 
The Master of St John's (Rev. Dr Taylor) 
The Master of Magdalene (Hon. and Rev. L. Neville) 
The Master of Sidney Sussex (Rev. Dr Phelps) 
The Warden of Cavendish (J. Cox, Esq.) 
The Master of Selwyn (Hon. and Rev. A. T. Lyttelton) 
The Regius Professor of Law (Dr E. C. Clark) 
The Regius Professor of Greek (Rev. Dr Kennedy) 
The Regius Professor of History (Mr J. R. Seeley) 
The Regius Professor of Hebrew (Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick) 
The Public Orator (Mr J. E. Sandys) 
The Registrary (Rev. Dr Luard) 
The Librarian (Mr H. Bradshaw) 
The Senior Proctor (Rev. F. Gunton) 
The Junior Proctor (Rev. J. C. Saunders) 
The Senior Esquire Bedell (Mr A. P. Humphry) 
The Junior Esquire Bedell (Mr F. C. Wace) 
Sir William Thomson 
Dr Cooper 
Dr Peile 
Dr Jackson 
Professor Liveing 
Rev. G. F. Browne 
C. Waldstein, Esq. 
H. W. Pemberton, Esq. 
A. W. Blomfield, Esq. 
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J. W. Qark, Esq. 

T. Musgrave Francis, Esq. 

Henry Norman, Esq. 

T. A. Phillips, Esq. 

R. R. Webb, Esq. 

J. A. Sharkey, Esq. 

Rev. H. E. Kyle. 

Late Fellows of the College. 

Ven. Archdeacon Watkins 

Rev. Dr Woolley 

Rev. R. Buston 

Rev. A. Tate 

Rev. S. R. Carter 

Rev. W. Castlehow 

Rev. J. Y. Nicholson 

Rev. P. G. Dennis 

Rev. J. Fuller 

Rev. E. T. Sale 

Rev. Canon Chalker 

Rev. O. Glover 

Rev. T. Hewitt 

J. G. Wood, Esq. 

E. S. Shuckburgh, Esq. 

Rev. D. J. Davies 

A. G. Greenhill, Esq. 

Late Dixie Felhws. 

Rev. C. Knowles 
Rev. A. Clementson 

Other members of the College, 

Rev. Dr Raven 

Dr Sebastian Evans 

Rev. Dr Rotton 

Rev. W. Romanis 

Rev. J. J. Lias. 

Rev. E. F. M. MacCarthy 

Of the existing Society there were presettt 

The Master (Rev. S. G. Phear, D.D.) 

Rev. A. T. Chapman (Senior Fellow and Dean) 

Rev. A. Rose (Bursar) 

Rev. T. Pitts 

W. Chawner (Tutor) 

Rev. Dr Hort, Hulsean Professor of Divinity 

W. N. Shaw (Prselector and Steward) 

Rev. M. Creighton (Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History) 
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C. H. Allcock 
W. B. Allcock 
H. W. G. Mackenzie 
E. Hopkinson 

Rev. J. D. Churchill 

Dean Elect, 
Rev. J. O. F. Murray 

B,A% Scholars. 
W. J. Robb 
C. H. French 
P. E. Gaskin. 

Letters of regret at being unable to be present were received from the Chancellor 
(the Duke of Devonshire), and the Earl of Westmorland : also from the R^us 
Professor of Divinity (the Rev. Dr Westcott), and the Regius Professor of Physic 
(Dr Paget), who were absent from Cambridge. The Provost of King% the 
Masters of Trinity, Jesus, and Downing were prevented by ill health firom being 
present. One of the Fellows, the Rev. W. C. Bishop, was resident in America. 



NOTE VII. 

Professor Franklyn B. Dexter of Yale College, Connecticut, in a 
paper read before the Massachusetts Historical Society (Febr. 1880) 
on the "Influence of the English Universities in the Development 
of New England," enumerates the New England Fathers who came 
from Oxford and Cambridge. By far the largest contingent is 
furnished by Emmanuel. The number of names which he has 
been able to trace to this College is 21, only one other College 
(Trinity) contributing as many as nine. His list of Emmanuel 
names, to which the year of their entry is here added, is as follows : 

Year of Entry. 

William Blaxton, B.A. and M.A 1614 

Zacheriah Symmes, B.A. and M.A 1617 

John Cotton, B.D., Fellow — 

Daniel Maude, B.A. and M.A. 1603 

Samuel Whiting, B.A. and M.A. 1618 

William Leverich, B.A. and M.A 1622 

Nathaniel Ward, B.A. and M.A 1596 

Thomas Hooker, B.A. and M.A., Fellow 

Simon Bradstreet, B.A. and M.A. 1617 

Thomas James, B.A. and M.A. ... ... 1611 
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William Walton, B.A. and M.A. 

Nathaniel Rogers, B.A. and M.A. 

Thomas Shephard, B.A. and M.A. 

John Ward, B.A. and M.A. 

John Harvard, B.A. and M.A. 

Samuel Stone, B.A. and M.A. 

T. Waterhouse, B.A. 
* Edmund Brown 

J. Oxenbridge 

Gyles Firm in 

*r. sultonstall 

John Sherman 



Year of Entry. 
1617 


1614 


1619 


1596 


1628 


1620 


1622 


1626 


1629 
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NOTE VIII. 

The following is the official report of the Public Orator's 
speech. 

Charles Eliot Norton, Professor of the History of Art; Founder 
and President of the American Archaeological Institute ; trans- 
lator of the 'Vita Nuova^ of Dante^ 1867 ; author of *^HistoriccU 
Studies of Church buildings in the Middle AgeSy &c., &c 

Dignissime domine, domine Procancellarie et tota Academia : 

Hodie a Collegio antiquo magna alumnonim suorum frequentia 
annus ab illo trecentesimus celebratur, in quo Academiae in solo 
deposita est glans ilia quemea aliquando in arborem evasura et non 
tantum Academiam ipsam ramorum luxurie mox obumbratura sed 
etiam trans aequor Atlanticum progenie nova gloriatura. E Canta- 
brigia autem Transatlantica, non nomine tantum sed ipsa origine 
et vetere hospitii iure nobiscum coniuncta, diei tarn fausti testis, 
nuperrime nobis legatus insignis advectus est. Adest unus e pro- 
fessoribus illis qui Cantabrigiae illius nomen illustrius reddiderunt, 
nuntius ille felix quem, eloquentiam eius hestemam recordatus, 
Horati verbis alloqui ausim : *Mercuri, facunde nepos Atlantis.' 
Adest vir de artium historia praeclare meritus, qui poetae maximi 
Florentini Vitam Novam quae vocatur feliciter interpretatus est, qui 
medii quod dicitur aevi aedificia ecclesiastica opere egregio illus- 

^ These names do not appear in the College Register. 
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travit, qui archaeologicam denique societatem illam primus condidit, 
cuius coloniam Athenas auspiciis optimis recentissime deductam 
etiam Britanni imitari et aemulari nunc maxime conantur. Ergo 
hospiti nostro non ingratum erit atria ilia nostra invisere, archaeo- 
logiae studiis nuper dedicata, et unius e popularibus suis curae 
commendata ; in museo illo vicino pictoris maximi tabulas illas, 
ab amico suo Britannico, artium existimatore optimo, nobis donatas, 
laetus agnoscet Domum illam proximam, Collegiorum nostrorum 
antiquissimum, non sine pietate quadam contemplabitur, recordatus 
illic educatum esse unum e maioribus suis, theologum ilium non 
minus doctum quam modestum, qui cum aliis plurimis trans aequor 
Atlanticum libertatis asylum plus quam duobus abhinc saeculis 
petivit. Gaudebit denique in CoUegio illo altero sacra saecularia 
hodie celebrasse, cuius aula ex hospitali, velut ex urbis antiquae 
xpvravcu^, CoUegii primi Transatlantic! conditor puram illam 
flammam olim trans oceanum secum tulit, quasi coloniae novae 
artium optimarum studiis consecratae focum ignibus illis perpetuis 
accensurus, qui nunc quoque, talium virorum auxilio, et incorrupt! 
conservantur, et materia nova quotidie aluntur, et lumine indies 
clariore eflfulgent. 

Vobis praesento Academiae Cantabrigiensis Transatlanticae lega- 
tum, Professorem insignem, Carolum Eliot Norton, 



NOTE IX. 

The following is the list of the company present at the Luncheon 
in the New Court, Thursday, June 19 : 

The Master. 

Fellows, 

Chapman^ Rev. Arthur Thomas (Dean) 

Rose, Rev. Alfred (Bursar) 

Pitts, Rev. Thomas 

Chawner, William (Tutor) 

Hort, Rev. Fenton John Anthony, D.D. 

Shaw, William Napier (Praelector and Steward) 

Allcock, Charles Howard 

AUcock, Walter Burt 

Mackemde, Hector William Gavin 

Hopkinson, Edward 
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Dixie Feliinv, 
Churchill, Rev. Joseph Dixie*. 

Honorary Fellcw, 
*The Lord Bishop of Winchester. 

Murray, Rev. John Owen Farquhar (Dean Elect). 
*Shuckburgh, Evelyn Shirley (Librarian). 

Professor Charles Eliot Norton, Harvard, U.S.A. 



1838 Roby-Burgin, Rev. W. 
1880 *Bu5ton, Rev. R. 

*Watkins, Ven. Archdeacon 

1882 Holmes, Rev. E. A. 

1883 Cantrell, Rev. W. H. 
*Tate, Rev. A. 

1886 Wilder, Rev. J. M. 
1837 Marshall, Rev. T. E. 
1888 'Woolley, Rev. J., D.D. 

1840 Bryant, Rev. Geo. 
Green, Rev. J. 

1841 Woodcock, Rev. G. H. 

1842 'Carter, Rev. S. R. 
♦Castlehow, Rev. W. 
Ridout, Rev. G. 

1848 Allsopp, Rev. G. L. 
Arnott, Rev. S. 
Fenwick, Rev. J. B. 
Hawtrey,Rev. H. C 
Oakes, J. H. P. 
Pix, Rev. Henry 

1844 French, Rev. T. L. 
♦Nicholson, Rev. J. Y. 

1845 Betham, Rev. C. J. 
Darby, Rev. E. A. 
* Dennis, Rev. P. G. 
Rotton, Rev. J. E. W., LL.D. 

1846 Clarkson, Rev. F. L. 
♦Fuller, Rev. J. 
Romanis, Rev. W. 
Slipper, Rev. W. A. 
Vale, Rev. J. B. 
Veasey, Rev. F, 

1847 Longmore, Rev. P. A. 
Sykes, Rev. W. 



1848 Cass, Rev. C. W. 
Male, Rev. Robert 
Rutland, Rev. Robert 

1849 BarUett, Rev. H. C. 
Cornwall, Rev. T. C. B. 

Gace, Rev. F. A. (incorp. M.A.) 
Gilbert, Rev. G. 

1850 Ayre, Rev. L. R. 
Buttemer, Rev. Archdale 
Durrant, Rev. R. N. 
Hale, Rev. E. 
Iggulden, Rev. W. H. 
Irving, B. A. 

Jenyns, Rev. C, F. G. 
♦Sale, Rev. E. T. 
Thirlwall, Rev. T. J. 
Whitehead, Rev. F. W. 

1851 ♦Chalker, Rev. A. B. 
Clements, Rev. G. C. 
Standen, Rev. W. 
West, Rev. C. F. L. 

1852 Amps, Rev. J. 
Dury, Rev. E. A. 
Hall, Rev. E. 
Lees, Rev. T. 

1853 Carter, Rev. G. 
Evans, Sebastian, LL.D. 
Hyde, Rev. J. T. 

1854 Baird, Rev. S. B. 
Bond, Rev. W. H. 
Candy, F. J. 
♦Glover, Rev. O. 
♦♦Knowles, Rev. C. 
Soden, Rev. J. J. 
Sturges, Rev. E. 



♦ Fonner Fellows. 



«» 



Formerly Dixie Fellow. 
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1855 Bulstrode, Canon 
Copeman, G. R. 
Jones, Rev. F. Havard 
•Pearson, Rev. J. B., D.D. 

1856 Glen, Rev. W. 
Holford, G. 
Naime, Rev. Spencer 
Preston, Rev. T. A. 
Reynolds, Rev. E. M. 

1857 Chapman, Rev. W, Herbert 
Fitton, Rev. F. C. 
Gardner, Rev. J. C. 
Raven, Rev. J, J., D.D. 

1858 Gregory, Rev. E. T. 
♦Hewitt, Rev. T. 
Lias, Rev. J. J, 
Nottidge, T. 

1859 Browne, Rev. J. Carter 

1860 Blissard, Rev. W. 
Clayton, Rev. L. 
**Clementson, Rev. A. 
Davy, Rev. H. M, 
Holmes, Gervas 
Jickling, Rev. F, 
MacCarthy, Rev. E. F. M. 

1861 Chapman, J. J. 
Cox-Edwards, Rev. J. C. 
Gery, C. R. Wade 
Griffith, J. Lloyd 
Hughes, Rev. W. O'F. 
Newton, Rev. H. 
Raban, Rev. R. C. W. 

1862 Burbidge, Rev. E. 
Hayter, Rev. T. M. 
Kempson, Rev. J* 
Potts, Rev. J. 
Skeels, Rev. S. C. 
Snell, Rev. H. W. 
Sturges, O., M.D. 
WoUey, Rev. H. F. 

1868 Besant, Rev. Frank 

Nottidge, A. J. 

Sale, Rev. H. T. 

Tuck, W. H. 
1864 Lamb, Rev. B. 

Grant-Peterkin, J. 



Wood, Rev. E. G. de S. 

1865 Apthorp, Rev. C. P. 
Hall, Arthur 

1866 Bennet, Rev. J. W. 
* Da vies, Rev. D. J. 
*Wood, J. G. 

1867 Amps, Rev. Edward 
Freeman, Rev, J. 
Soutter, H. O. 
Watherston, Rev. A. L. 

1868 Browne, Harold C. G. 
Haydon, Rev. G. P. 
Wetherall, Rev. C. M. 
Yeatman, Rev. H. W. 

1869 Collin, Rev. J., junr. 
Godfray, Rev. Edm. 
Kaye, W. J. 
Smith, Rev. P. H. 

1870 Batchelor, Rev. W. J. 
♦Greenhill, A. G. 
Jones, T. W. Carmalt 
Manby, H. L. 

1871 Boxall, W. P. G. 
Hutchinson, Rev. J. R, 

1872 Giles, Rev. E. 
Mackmurdo, Rev. F. T. 

1878 Browne, Rev. T. G. 
Cooper, Rev. C. E. 
Hodgins, Rev. J. R. C. 
WUlink, Rev. A. 

1874 Crallan, G. E. J. 
Streane, Rev. A. W. 
Townsend, J. C. 
Whitehead, J. E. L. 

1875 Edge, Rev. W. H. F. 
Steavenson, Rev. F. R, 

1876 Flather, J. H. 

1877 Hirst, S. E. 
Lyon, T. G. 

1878 Lauria, Rev. J. A. 
Pearson, H. A. 
Travis, A. C. 

1879 Boyer, Rev. J. P. 
Manley, J. H. H. 
Paterson, Rev. T. F, 
Willson, Rev. V. F. 



* Former Fellows. 



** Formerly Dixie Fellow. 
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1880 Colvilie-WaUis, Rev. W. 
Gayer, A. C. S. 
Montgomery, Rev. G. C. 
Noaks, E. 

Salter, S. T. 
Stable, E. R. 
Whelpton, E. S. 

1881 Gundry, A. W. 
Potts, Rev. J. E. 

1882 Brownrigg, Rev. R. G. P. 
Piggott, F. C. H. 
Robb, W. J. 

1888 Bate, Rev. E. 

Clarke, Rev. C. W. A. 
Crawford, R. K. 
Ginn, E. T. 
Pattisson, R. M. 



Barnard, S. 
Barratt, E. O. 
Brooke, Rev. C. W. A. 
Carlyon, T. T. 



Chapman, J. H. 
Cobb, J. B. 
Cooke, R. H. M. 
Couldridge, W. 
Dickinson, B. B. 
Dolby, G. H. 
Farmer, C. A. 
French, C. H. 
Gardner, R. T. 
Gaskin, P. E. 
Geldart, H. W. C. 
Gray, C. S. 
Hervey, W. R. 
Hopkinson, A. 
Marples, T. E. 
Martineau, C. E. 
PhilUps, J. S. 
Robinson, H. 
Rosenberg, F. 
Sharp, A. A. 
Sharpe, F. T. 
Summerhayes, If. 
Turner, C J. 
Wickins, W. J. 



NOTE X. 

The following Note, concluding the present Memorial, contains 
a short account of the Emmanuel men who have been named in the 
preceding pages, and more especially of those who are commemo- 
rated in the Western windows and panels of the Chapel. Laurence 
Chaderton, the first Master, would naturally stand at the head of 
the list : but a sketch of his life has already found a place in an 
article reprinted in the Appendix (pp. 90 — 92). Similarly, for an 
account of students of the College who bore a leading part in the 
early history of New England it is sufficient to refer to Professor 
Eliot Norton's careful summary (pp. 16 — 22). On the other hand a 
few names have been added for which there was no room in the 
Chapel, and which did not happen to be mentioned by speakers at 
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the Festival. It would be easy to extend the list considerably : but 
it has been thought that the purposes of this Note would be better 
served by a selection limited to the adequate representation of 
different kinds of eminence and different schools of thought. 

William Bedell, born at Black Notley in Essex in 1570, en- 
tered the College in the first year of its existence, and was elected a 
Fellow in 1593. From Cambridge he went to Bury St Edmunds, 
where he held the office of Preacher at St Mary's. In 1604 he went 
to Venice as Chaplain to the English Ambassador, Sir Henry Wotton. 
At Venice he became the intimate friend of Father Sarpi, the his- 
torian of the Council of Trent. He was thus brought into the very 
midst of the momentous conflict between Paul V and the Venetian 
State, in which Sarpi was the chief counsellor of the Republic. 
From the same friend he learned Italian, and requited the benefit by 
making an Italian translation of the Book of Common Prayer. He 
had also much intercourse with the Rabbi Leon of Modena on 
matters of Hebrew learning. A large MS. of the Hebrew Bible, 
which he purchased at this time for (it is said) its weight in silver, 
still belongs to the College by his bequest, having almost alone sur- 
vived the wreck of his library in his last days. On his return to 
England in 161 2 with De Dominis, he brought with him some of 
Sarpi's chief works for publication and translation out of the reach of 
Papal censorship. After three years more at Bury, and twelve years 
in the neighbouring rectory of Homingsheath, in 1627 he was made 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, by Royal mandate, apparently 
by Archbishop Ussher's influence. Trinity College was in a state of 
disorder and torn by dissensions, and the Provostship had already 
been declined by Richard Sibbes and Joseph Mede. Bedell lost no 
time in attempting to introduce reforms into all departments of the 
College. He met however with serious difficulties, which at one 
time almost led to his returning to England in despair. In 1629 he 
was appointed to the combined sees of Kilmore and Ardagh, and 
set to work with the utmost vigour to correct abuses and remove 
causes of discontent. He attacked pluralities and non-residence, 
divesting himself of the Bishopric of Ardagh that he might not seem 
to spare his own interests. He made war on the rapacities of the 
ecclesiastical courts, which pressed heavily on the subject population; 
displacing his own lay chancellor, and sitting in person in his own 
court. He held in 1638 a diocesan synod, at which canons were 
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made for the regulation of various diocesan matters. He introduced 
the Church Service in Irish into his Cathedral, learned the language 
Ijiimself, and refused promotion to clergymen ignorant of it. He 
caused the Old Testament to be translated into Irish (the New Tes- 
tament and Prayer-Book had been already translated), and undertook 
to defray the expense of publication : but obstacles were thrown in 
his way in high quarters, so that the translation did not appear till 
1685. The Government and even Ussher, accustomed to repressive 
measures, in various ways shewed themselves suspicious of Bedell's 
unwearied efforts to identify himself with the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of his diocese. He persevered however in spite of every dis- 
couragement, and refused to be translated to an English bishopric. 
But after twelve years his work was undone by the Rebellion of 1641. 
For many weeks he remained unmolested in his own house in the 
midst of carnage and fire, assured by the rebels that *he should be 
the last Englishman that should be put out of Ireland'. At length, 
on his refusal to obey an order from the insurrectionary Council 
of State at Kilkenny to send away the numerous refugees who had 
gathered for safety round his house and in the adjoining churchyard, 
on Dec. 18 he was imprisoned with his sons in the ruined tower of 
Lough Oughter, on an island in a small lake. After three weeks he 
was removed, and so far released as to be allowed to live in a private 
house: but at midnight on Feb. 7, 1642, he died, worn out by the 
anxieties and hardships through which he had passed. Permission was 
given for his burial in the churchyard of Kilmore, and a Roman 
Catholic priest was heard to exclaim over his grave, O sit anima tnea 
cum Bedello. 

Joseph Hall was bom near Ashby-de-la-Zouch in 1574. He was 
educated in the Grammar School of that town, from which he came 
to Emmanuel in 1589: in 1595 he was elected Fellow. He was for 
some years Ilector of Halstead near Bury St Edmunds, and for 22 
years more held the donative of Waltham Holy Cross. In 16 16 he 
was attached to Doncastefs embassy to France, and in his absence 
was designated Dean of Worcester. In the following year he ac- 
companied James I. to Scotland. In the autumn of 16 19 he was 
sent by the king as one of the English delegates to the Synod of 
Dort, but in a few weeks was obliged by ill health to return home. 
A gold medal commemorating the Synod, presented to him by the 
States, is now in the treasury of the College, having been bequeathed 
to the College by his descendant William Jermy of Norwich. In 
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1624 Hall refused the Bishopric of Gloucester, but in 1627 he ac- 
cepted the charge of Exeter. In October 1641 he was translated to 
Norwich, in the midst of the crisis which followed Strafford's execu- 
tion. Before the close of the year he was in the Tower for joining 
in the protest of the Bishops against the validity of any action taken 
by Parliament while they absented themselves for fear of personal 
injury. Released after a few months, he preached and discharged 
his episcopal duties at Norwich till the spring of 1643, when the 
Ordinance of Sequestration was issued and put in force. He suffered 
much hardship for the rest of his life. He died at Heigham, near 
Norwich, 8 Sept., 1656. In his early years he published poetical 
Satires : the numerous works of his maturity are for the most part 
either devotional or controversial. 

Of the 'translators*, or rather revisers, to whom the English 
Bible of 161 1 (the 'Authorised Version') is due, four were Emmanuel 
men, Laurence Chaderton, Master ; William Branti^waite, then 
Master of Gonville and Caius College, who died in 1619; John 
Richardson, Scholar of Christ's but Fellow of Emmanuel, then 
Master of Peterhouse, later, Master of Trinity College, who died 
in 1625 ; and Samuel Ward, thep Master of Sidney Sussex College, 
and also from 1623 Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, who died in 
1643. W^rd, like Dav^nant his predecessor in Lady Margaret's 
chair, and like Hall, had been a representative of England at the 
Synod of Dqrt. He was an excellent patristic scholar and one of 
Ussher's most valued correspondents. 

Most of the theologians educated at Emmanuel in the earlier 
days of the College belonged to the school to which Calvin and 
Beza were the highest recent authorities, though in the reign of 
James I. the older doctrine was often subjected to considerable 
qualifications. Not the least distinguished member pf this school 
was Anthony Tuckney, Tutor of Emmanuel for \en years from 
about 1622, Master of Emmanuel from 1644 to 1653, Master of 
St John's from 1653 till shortly after the Restoration, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity from 1656 till the same date. Among the 
various movements which arose in reaction against it? teaching in 
the middle years of the seventeenth century, one of the most re- 
markable had its chief home in Emmanuel, and was due to Benjamin 
Whichcote, for four years a pupil of Tuckney. Bom at Whichcote 
Hall in Shropshire in 1610, Whichcote entered Emmanuel in 1626, 
and became Fellow in 1633 and Tutor in 1634. In 1644, on the 
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ejection of Royalist Heads of Colleges by Ordinance of Parliament, 
he was made Provost of King's, although he declined to take the 
Covenant. He had much hesitation in accepting the post, but 
took advantage of it to promote peace and to mitigate the hardships 
of the Royalists, assigning for instance to his predecessor a moiety 
of the Provost's dividend, saving most of the Fellows from ejection, 
and procuring help for the rest. On the Restoration he was himself 
displaced by special order of Charles II., though his predecessor 
had long been dead. The rest of his life was spent in parochial 
work, chiefly in London. He died under Cudworth's roof at 
Cambridge in 1683. He preached incessantly, at Cambridge and 
in London, but he published nothing: his extant remains consist 
of aphorisms, notes of sermons, and an important correspondence 
with Tuckney held in 1661, arising out of the disquiet felt by his 
old Tutor at the character of his teaching. By personal converse 
however, as well as through the pulpit, he exercised a singular 
influence at Cambridge. Though he founded no school, the name 
'Cambridge Platonists', often applied to him and his foremost 
pupils, gives some indication, though loosely and inadequately, of a 
habit of mind which they shared in common. 

The pupil who stood nearest to Which cote, though with a marked 
individuality of his own, was John Smith, a farmer's son, born at 
Achurch near Oundle in 16 16. In 1636 he entered Emmanuel as a 
Sizar. Another native of Northamptonshire, William Dillingham, 
the biographer of Chaderton, having been admitted Fellow before 
Smith was of standing to be elected, he was ineligible for an Em- 
manuel Fellowship, but was made Fellow of Queens' on the ejection 
of the Royalists in 1644. After eight years of energetic study and 
College work he died in 1652, aged only 34 years, leaving behind 
him a single volume of Select Discourses^ which was edited by Worth- 
ington after his death. Ralph Cudworth, born at Aller in 
Somersetshire in 161 7, son of another Ralph Cudworth of Emmanuel, 
began residence at the College in 1632, and presently became Tutor. 
At the time of the ejection he was made Master of Clare Hall, in 
the next year Regius Professor of Hebrew, and in 1654 Master of 
Christ's. At the Restoration he was left undisturbed. He died in 
1688. Locke's friend Lady Masham was his daughter. His True 
Intellectual System of the Universe and Treatise concerning Eternal 
and Immutable Morality have become famous, though now little 
read. Nathaniel Culverwell, author of a Discourse of the Light 
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of Nature^ entered Emmanuel the year after Cudworth, and became 
a Fellow in 1642. Other minor names may be passed over. Except 
by association with Whichcote and Cudworth, Henry More belongs 
exclusively to Christ's College. 

Emmanuel furnished a brilliant representative of another type 
of reaction against the Genevan tradition in the person of Peter 
Sterry, who entered the College in 1629, and became Fellow in 
1635, two years after Whichcote. Whichcote valued him highly, 
and in some of their beliefs they had much in common. But Sterry 
apparently did not reside long in Cambridge, and his thoughts 
followed a course of their own. He was a friend of Sir Henry Vane, 
and chaplain first to Lord Brooke and then to Oliver Cromwell. 
In the Westminster Assembly he was counted as an * Independent ', 
and in his early manhood the more cultivated and imaginative type 
of Independency had evidently great charms for him. His work was 
chiefly that of a preacher in London. He died in 1672. A few 
occasional sermons only were published in his life-time. In 1675 
appeared A Discourse of the Freedom of the Will^ a title which hardly 
suggests the comprehensiveness of the contents. This treatise was 
followed in 1683 by a volume of sermons called The Rise Race and 
Royalty of the Kingdom of God in the Soul of Man, and in 17 10 by a 
second volume of sermons called The Appearance of God to Man in 
the Gospely and the Gospel Change, 

Before the College had completed its first century, the Restoration 
had brought it under wholly new influences represented by William 
Sancroft, the chaplain of Bishop Cosin, and by Sancroft*s successors, 
John Breton and Thomas Holbech. Sancroft, who was Master from 
1662 to 1665, was a liberal benefactor to the College. He set on 
foot the building of the present Chapel and contributed largely 
towards it. Coming shortly after the reversal of the position of 
parties in the University through the accession of Charles IL, he 
made it his aim to adapt the College to its new circumstances. 
His tenure of office however was short. In November, 1664, 
he was made Dean of St Paul's, and in January, 1678, he was 
consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury. On the 8th of June, 1688, 
he with the other six Bishops was committed to the Tower on a 
warrant signed by Judge Jeffreys, as Chancellor, 'for contriving 
making and publishing a seditious libel in writing against his 
Majesty and his government': on the 15th he was tried, and with the 
others acquitted by the. jury the next morning. Sancroft however, 
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though he had resisted the measures of James II., never approved 
of the offer of the Crown to the Prince of Orange. He Tefused 
to wait on the Prince, or to take part in any public measures in refer- 
ence to the new settlement of the Crown. Refusing also to take the 
oath to the new Sovereign he was suspended in August, 1689, and 
deprived in the following February. He retired in 1691 to his 
own house at Fressingfield, where he lived till his death in 1693. 

The most notable figure among Emmanuel divines of the fol- 
lowing period is William Law. Born at Kingscliffe near Stam- 
ford in 1686, he came to Emmanuel as a Sizar in 1705, and was 
elected Fellow and ordained in 17 11. His Cambridge career was 
cut short by the death of Queen Anne in 17 14, for he refused to take 
the oaths of allegiance and abjuration under the Hanoverian dynasty. 
A few years later he became tutor to Gibbon's father. When his 
pupil entered Emmanuel in 1727, Law accompanied him to Cam- 
bridge, to watch over his University career; and afterwards remained 
a member of the Gibbon household at Putney till it was broken up 
in 1739. Thenceforward till his death in 1761 his home was at 
Kingscliffe, his native village. Law's religious writings contributed 
much towards forming John Wesley's mind, as it remained till he 
came in contact with the Moravians. His rare powers as a contro- 
versialist were chiefly exercised on behalf of causes in which the 
Nonjuring clergy felt special interest. In his early days at Cambridge 
he was attracted by Malebranche's philosophy; and in virtue of his 
later works, which were partly inspired by Jacob Bohme's writings, he 
is the most prominent English representative of what is vaguely called 
Mysticism. Thus each of the three phases through which the College 
had passed in its first century is in some sort reflected in Law. 

Edward Chandler and Richard Hurd, two Emmanuel men 
very unlike William Law, may be named as examples of two types of 
the cultivated divine of the eighteenth century in its two principal 
periods. Chandler, who took a leading part in the Deistic contro- 
versy in opposition to Anthony Collins, was made Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry in 1717 and of Durham in 1730. He died in 
1750. Hurd (1720 — 1808), who is now less remembered by his own 
writings on various subjects than by his zealous championship of the 
reputation of Warburton, entered the College in 1733 and was ad- 
mitted Fellow in 1742. In 1774 he became Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, and Clerk of the Closet to George III., and in 1781 
Bishop of Worcester. In 1783 he refused the Archbishopric of 
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Canterbury. From 1776 he was Tutor to the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of York, having won the King's confidence by his Moral 
and Political Dialogues, 

Among theological scholars trained at Emmanuel, for whom a 
place could not conveniently be found in the above sketch, the 
following may be named as having devoted themselves to special 
branches of learning. Hamon L'Estrange (ob. 1660), who entered 
Emmanuel as a Fellow-Commoner in 1650, author of the Alliance 
of Divine Offices (1659), the first attempt to investigate the history 
of the EngHsh Prayer-book. — Matthew Poole (1624 — 1679), 
who entered in 1645, author of the Synopsis Criticorum, — Edmund 
Castell (1606 — 1685), who entered in 1621, one of the greatest of 
OrientaHsts, Professor of Arabic from 1664, author of Lexicon Hep- 
taglotton^ Hehraicum^ Chaldaicumy Syriacum, Samaritanum^ /^thiopi- 
cum, Arabicum conjunctim et Pcrsicum separatim^ and of important 
contributions to Walton's Polyglott Bible. Neither work is yet 
superseded. Castell is said to have worked 18 hours a day for 
17 years upon the Lexicon, and to have spent ;^i 2,000 upon it. — 
Richard Kidder (1635 — 1703), who entered in 1649 ^.nd became 
Fellow in 1655, a Hebraist of some distinction. In 1691 he suc- 
ceeded Ken as Bishop of Bath and Wells. He was killed, with his 
wife, by the fall of a chimney in the Palace at Wells during a violent 
storm. — Richard Arnald (1700 — 1756), originally at Corpus Chris ti 
College, who entered in 17 19, and was elected Fellow in 1720, author 
of important commentaries on some books of the Apocrypha. 

Sir Roger Twysden (1597 — 1672), who entered Emmanuel as a 
Fellow-Commoner in 16 14, deserves commemoration as a legal and 
historical antiquary, and as the editor (with the help of Selden and 
others) of Mediaeval English Chronicles (Historioe Anglicance Scriptores 
Decern, 1652). He is connected with Bedell by his correspondence 
with Fulgentio and other friends of Sarpi. He resisted the extensions 
of the royal prerogative under Charles. I. till the Parliament appeared 
to him to be entering on illegal courses, when he incurred their dis- 
pleasure, and underwent imprisonment, with sequestration of his 
property. Being allowed to reside free in London, he took the 
opportunity for study of the public records. After the Restoration 
he threw up his commission as Deputy Lieutenant, rather than aid in 
enforcing illegal impositions on the part of the Crown. — ^Another 
department of archaeological study is represented at a later time by 
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William Bennet, who entered the College from Harrow in 1763, and 
was elected Fellow in 1769. In 1775 he succeeded Richard Fanner 
as tutor. His proficiency as a classical scholar, and especially as a 
writer of Latin prose and verse, is warmly attested by Dr Parr. He 
was the honoured correspondent of the leading antiquaries of the day, 
as Gough, Nichols, Polwhele, and Cole ; especially on the subject of 
the Roman occupation of Britain. As an antiquary he rendered 
signal service to the College by writing out and extending the 
registers of entries and by collecting materials towards its history. 
Having been private tutor to Lord Westmorland at Emmanuel, he 
accompanied him as chaplain in his Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, 
and was by his influence appointed Bishop of Cork in 1790. In 
1794 he was translated to the see of Cloyne. The last years of his 
life were chiefly spent in London, where he died 16 July 1820 at the 
age of 74. 

As contributors to classical learning, the following deserve 
to be mentioned. Joshua Barnes (1654 — 171 2), who entered 
as a Sizar in 167 1, and became Fellow in 1678, editor of 
Homer, Euripides, Anacreon, &c. — Richard Dawes (1708 — 
1756), who entered as a Sizar in 1725, and became Dixie Fellow 
in 1 73 1, author of the Miscellanea Critica, Anthony Askew 
(1722 — 1772), who entered in 1739 (M.D. 1750), a learned physi- 
cian, and collector of an important library of MSS. and printed 
books. — Robert Potter (1721 — 1804), who entered as a Sizar in 
1737, translator of the Greek Tragedians. — Samuel Parr (1747 — 
1825), who entered Emmanuel in 1765, created M.A. by Royal 
Mandate in 1771, LL.D. 1781. — Sir William Gell (1777 — 1836), 
who after graduating at Jesus College became Dixie Fellow in 1798 
and migrated to Emmanuel. Here he formed many friendships, one 
especially with Thomas Young, with whom he corresponded much 
in later years. Having been sent at an early age on a mission to 
the Ionian Islands, he carefully studied their antiquities, and then 
proceeded with the exploration of the mainland of Greece and the 
Morea, and recorded the results in a succession of works. The latter 
part of his life was spent in Italy : his Pompeiana and Topography 
of Rome are fruits of his later researches. — With these classical 
scholars may be associated Richard Farmer (1735 — 1797) though 
the chief field of his studies was early English literature and espe- 
cially Shakespere's works. He entered Emmanuel in 1753, became 
Gillingham Fellow in 1759, and was Master of the College from 
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1775 to the end of his Hfe. Like Askew he accumulated a valuable 
collection of rare books, which were unfortunately dispersed at his 
death. 

The following are the chief Emmanuel representatives of Mathe- 
matics and the Natural Sciences. John Bainbrigg (1582 — 1643), 
who entered in 1600, the first Savilian Professor of Astronomy at 
Oxford, author of a description of the comet of 16 18, and editor of 
some Greek astronomical works. — ^Jeremiah Horrox or Horrocks 
(i6i9(?) — 1642), of Hoxteth in Lancashire, who entered as a 
Sizar in 1632, and devoted himself to the study of astronomy. 
Having returned to his native county he made acquaintance 
in 1636 with another young astronomer, William Crabtree, a 
•draper of Broughton, who introduced him to Kepler's doctrines. 
Having adopted Kepler's theory of elliptic motion, he proved it 
to be applicable to the moon. Kepler's prediction of a transit 
of Venus in 1631 had remained unverified, as it was invisible 
in Europe : but Horrox discovered that another transit of Venus, 
overlooked by Kepler, was to be expected Nov. 24, 1639. The day 
was Sunday, and by this time Horrox was curate of Hoole near 
Preston : but he finished the Church service just in time to observe 
the transit, and the observations thus taken enabled him to make 
important corrections in the existing calculations. He died suddenly 
at Hoxteth at the beginning of 1642. His papers, full of brilliant 
suggestions, remained unprinted till long after his death. Their pre- 
servation is due to two Emmanuel men, John Worthington (a pupil 
and apparently cousin of Whichcote) and John Wallis. — William 
Croone (ob. 1684), who entered in 1647, and became Fellow in 
165 1, a physician, one of the first Fellows of the Royal Society, 
founder of the Croonian Lecture. — John Wallis (1616 — 1703), of 
Ashford in Kent, who entered in 1632. Another native of Kent being 
already Fellow of Emmanuel, Wallis was disqualified for election, and 
accepted a Fellowship at Queens'. Leaving Cambridge in 1641, he 
was for a while chaplain in private families, then from 1643 held a 
sequestrated benefice in London, where he acted as one of the 
scribes for the Westminster Assembly, and in 1649 was made 
Savilian Professor of Geometry at Oxford, where he lived about half 
a century more. Among his varied accomplishments, which included 
theology, the study of mathematics naturally held the chief place, 
together with the editing of Greek mathematical writings. His 
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English Grammar of 1653 is well known. He had a peculiar facility 
in reading ciphers, and found considerable exercise for this gift in 
the Civil War and after the Restoration. — ^John Martyn (1699 — 
1768), brought up in a mercantile occupation, became early devoted 
to literature and to botany, his first work being a translation of 
Tournefort's History of Plants, In 1727, on the recommendation of 
Sherard and Sir Hans Sloane, he obtained permission to give the first 
botanical lecture known to have been given in Cambridge. In 1730 
he entered Emmanuel with a view to taking a medical degree, but 
aftef five terms exchanged College life for marriage and medical 
practice. In 1733 he was unanimously elected Professor of Botany; 
but want of encouragement and the absence of a Botanic Garden 
brought his lectures to an end after two or three years. In 1761, a 
year before Richard Walker's gift of the Old Botanic Garden, he 
resigned his Professorship, his son Thomas being his successor. His 
best known work is an elaborate edition of Vergil's Georges, — 
Thomas Young (1773 — 1829) is a striking example of the effects of 
sedulous and intelligent cultivation upon an unusually perspicuous 
mind and retentive memory. His education up to nineteen, for the 
most part a self-education, included a hardly credible range of study, 
both literary and scientific; and the same comprehensiveness ac- 
companied him through life. The next five years were devoted to 
medical education in London, Edinburgh, and Gottingen. Early in 
1797 he entered Emmanuel as a Fellow-Commoner with a view to a 
Cambridge medical degree, and resided three years. Thenceforward 
he chiefly lived in London, partly in medical practice, which afforded 
him ample scope for his scientific habits of mind, but still more, as 
time went on, in research of various other kinds. Two of his dis- 
coveries stand out above the rest as landmarks in the history of 
science, the contribution to the undulatory theory of light made by 
the law of interferences, and the key to the decipherment of Egyptian 
inscriptions supplied by the derivation of the enchorial from the 
hieroglyphic characters. But in their origin these were in no sense 
isolated discoveries. Each arose out of but one of many similar 
investigations of greater or less magnitude. 
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APPENDIX. 



From the Daily News 

of June 19, 1884. 

Though Emmanuel College is one of the smaller and younger of 
the Cambridge Colleges, the celebration of the Tercentenary of its 
Foundation has some special points of interest. It was long the 
home of the Puritan party, and when that party triumphed Em- 
manuel men were put into many of the most important posts in the 
University, as many as eleven of the other colleges being governed 
by Masters educated at Emmanuel during the Commonwealth. The 
College was founded by Sir Walter Mildmay, the ancestor of the 
Earls of Westmorland, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, and was one of the steady and able adminis- 
trators with whom that astute sovereign never quarrelled. He had 
himself been bred at Christ's College, where the prevailing tone was 
strongly Puritan, and where he himself imbibed a strong tincture of 
Puritan sentiment. Born in 1522, he was approaching the end of a 
life spent almost entirely in official employments when he thought of 
" planting the acorn," which he trusted would grow to a ** goodly 
oak," destined to afford shelter to many an Evangelical preacher and 
divine. He only survived the foundation of his College five years, 
but in that short space he saw a fair promise of its success. His first 
care was the selection of a Master. His choice fell upon Laurence 
Chaderton, a Christ's man, like himself, though fifteen years his 
junior, and a noted Puritan preacher. Chaderton, who lived to the 
age of 102 or 103 years, had an excellent reputation for Latin and 
Hebrew scholarship, as well as for Divinity ; and the vigour which he 
displayed in the management of the College justified the Founder's 
choice. The site of a ruined monastery of Black Friars was soon 
purchased, and the decayed buildings skilfully adapted to their new 
purpose by the architect, Ralph Simons. The College Hall was 
built on the site of the old church ; the refectory was turned into 
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a chapel, though it faced north and south ; and a row of new build- 
ings for chambers begun on the south side of the present quadrangle. 
Under Chaderton*s rule the College sprang at once into vigorous 
life. There was no lack of students. The Puritan party was the 
rising one everywhere ; and their chosen home, Christ's, was just at 
that time governed by a feeble Master. By the time of the Common- 
wealth, Emmanuel had risen in point of numbers to the second or 
third place in the University, and had sent out a large number 
of men who were conspicuous during that period of Puritan triumph. 
Thence came Bradshaw, the President of the Regicide Court ; Sir 
Philip Meadows, one of Cromwell's Latin secretaries; and Sterry, 
one of his chaplains. The name of Oliver's ablest son, Henry, 
appears also on the books, whether he resided or no ; and a long list 
of divines who rose and fell with the rise and fall of the Puritan party. 
One of the earliest names in the register of the College is that 
of Joseph Hall, afterwards Bishop of Norwich, the most prolific 
of devotional writers of his age, and whose Virgidemiarium^ or Satires, 
were probably written while he was a Fellow. There, too, was Finch, 
the Speaker of the third Parliament of Charles L, who on a memor- 
able occasion was held down in the Speaker's chair by two members; 
and Lord Holland, who perished on the scaffold a few months after 
his master. 

But, perhaps, the most interesting feature in the College history is 
its close connection with New England, Of the divines who joined 
the Westward migration, which began about the year 1630, a large 
number were from Emmanuel; and the pages of Cotton Mather 
afford the best record of the life and energy of the College. John 
Harvard, whose modest legacy of a few books and jCyjo served to 
start the now vigorous and famous Harvard University in Cambridge, 
Mass., resided for a time in Emmanuel ; and the fathers of the new 
colony came for the most part from the same place. Nathaniel 
Ward, John Cotton, Thomas Hooker, Thomas Shepard, Nathaniel 
Rogers, John Fish, Samuel Whiting, are some of the names still 
honoured and cherished in the New England, however much they 
may have been forgotten in the Old. Harvard has not been un- 
mindful of the tie which binds her to Emmanuel. With filial piety 
she has sent over one of her most distinguished professors (Professor 
Eliot Norton, himself a direct descendant of a Puritan divine) to 
represent her at the celebration of the Tercentenary. With the 
j;)olitical ruin of the Puritans and the restoration of the Stuarts the 
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decline of Emmanuel naturally began. But the College life was not 
extinct with the extinction of its Puritan influence. It was to take 
part in yet one more movement. It became the home of divines 
known as the Cambridge Platonists, or Latitudinarians. The chief 
names of this school are Benjamin Whichcot, John Smith, Ralph 
Cudworth, author of " The True Intellectual System of the Uni- 
verse," Henry More, Nathaniel Culverwell, all of whom, except 
More, were educated at Emmanuel. These men started from Puri- 
tanism, but rebelled against its narrow spirit and the superiority 
which it seemed to give to correctness of dogmatic belief over 
charity and holiness, and attempted to find a middle course between 
the view which grounded morality on correctness of belief and that 
which made it wholly depend upon convention or material forces — 
as was the drift of the teaching of Hobbes. Like all preachers of 
moderation and a via media, they seemed to fail. But the influence 
of their work in the cause of freedom of conscience and a rational 
piety was not contemptible, and deserved the record given it by 
Principal Tulloch in his " Rational Theology in the Seventeenth 
Century." The College, however, did not thrive after the Resto- 
ration. It had been notorious at the time of Laud's visitation for 
its deviation from orthodox ways, for its Friday suppers, its neglect 
of surplices, and its " ambling Communions." But what was worse, 
it was like the country divided against itself. When Sancroft, after- 
wards the nonjuring Archbishop of Canterbury, was elected Master 
in 1662, in succession to Dillingham, displaced by the "Bartholomew 
Act," he was told by a friend at Christ's, "At your College half the 
Society are for the Liturgy and half against it ; so it is read one 
week and the directory another." Such a state of things naturally 
told against the College and Sancroft found dwindling numbers and 
decaying energy in learning. He remained Master only a few years, 
but seems to have bent his energies to bring the College into ortho- 
dox ways. The old chapel stood north and south, and he induced 
them to build a new one, and contributed largely to it himself. He 
superintended the election of new Fellows who were free from the 
prevailing "singularity;" and, after he ceased to be Master, con- 
stantly befriended the College, presenting it among other things with 
a large proportion of his library. He meant to have left it the rest 
of his books ; but he could not endure to make a will which would 
have to be proved in the Court of his successor in the Archbishopric 
whose position he would not acknowledge. Thus it came about that 
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among what are known as the Tanner MSS., Sancroft's MSS. pur- 
chased by Bishop Tanner found their way to the Bodleian. 

From this time the history of the College has been a prosperous 
though an uneventful one. Yet, from time to time, men of mark 
have come from its walls. Such was William Law, one of its Fellows, 
author of the "Serious Call;" Joshua Barnes, of whom Bentley said 
that he knew as much Greek as an Athenian cobbler ; Sir Busack Har- 
wood ; Sir William Temple, Swift's patron ; Henry Homer ; George 
Dyer, the poet; Bishop Hurd, the "Beauty of Holiness," and others. 
The most original of her later sons was Richard Farmer, Shake- 
spearian scholar, antiquary, and bibliomaniac, who was Master from 
1775 — 1797. He was a friend of Dr Johnson's and of most of the 
literary men of the day, and is always said to have refused the 
bishopric offered him by Pitt because he could not give up his 
favourite recreation of presiding at the theatricals at Sturbridge Fair. 



From the Saturday Review 
of June 28, 1884. 

The tercentenary of Emmanuel College has been a great success. 
Former members of the College testified their affection to the old 
House by coming up in large numbers; and America showed that 
she had not forgotten the place of Harvard's education by the pre- 
sence of her Minister and of Professor Norton, who had come over 
as a special envoy from the Transatlantic Emmanuel. It is a com- 
monplace that after-dinner speeches must be criticized with gentle- 
ness ; but on this occasion there was little room for anything but 
cordial praise. The speakers had evidently prepared their utterances 
with much thoughtfulness, and said what they had to say in appro- 
priate sentences, which had the rare merit of hearty sincerity. We 
could have wished to have heard a little more about Emmanuel, and 
a little less about Harvard; for we were assembled to celebrate the 
tercentenary of the mother, not that of the child. But, in the presence 
of such distinguished guests, it was natural that the speeches should 
take the turn they did; and to have altered a word of Professor 
Norton's Oration would have been to have altered it for the worse. 
Still, we venture to assert, Emmanuel has a past of her own, a past 
which may not be one of great academic brilliancy, but is of very 
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distinctive character, of which not only all Emmanuel men, but the 
University at large, may well be proud. As the Master happily 
pointed out, it was at one time a^ force and an influence in itself, a 
centre of the University, compelling all those who were students 
within it, not to uniformity of action, but to activity, intelligence, and 
thought. We are glad to be able to say now, what we hoped to have 
heard said by some of the speakers who followed him, that these 
traditions have been by no means forgotten by the present Society, 
and that the Emmanuel of to-day, though its studies have been 
widened, and keep pace with the intellectual development of the 
University, does no discredit to the Puritan founder who, portrayed 
by a contemporary of no mean skill, looks down upon visitors from 
one end of the long gallery, with a stem and somewhat forbidding 
expression, as though wondering why they came there to disturb his 
pious meditations. 

The cause of the original distinctiveness of Emmanuel will be 
readily understood when it is remembered that it is really the first 
post- Reformation College in either Oxford or Cambridge; for Jesus 
College, Oxford, founded in 157 1, was a special institution, restricted 
to natives of Wales; and Trinity College, Cambridge, founded in 
1546, was, after all, only an expansion of King's Hall; and the tradi- 
tions of that College, and of the other foundations which Henry VIII. 
united to it, would naturally be carried on in the new institution 
which he endowed so liberally, and whose statutes he or his advisers 
framed on such a remarkably broad basis. Sir Walter Mildmay had 
very different intentions in founding Emmanuel College. King Henry 
directed his students to make themselves familiar with literature, 
languages, and science; Sir Walter declares that he has proposed to 
himself one sole object, the training up of the largest possible number 
of persons in such a way that they may be made fit for the sacred 
ministry of the Divine Word and Sacraments. A new college will at 
all times be greatly influenced by the Master who presides over it at 
its birth; but this was still more the case three centuries ago, when 
the Master frequently held a number of offices in addition to the 
Mastership, and associated with the Fellows in far closer intercourse 
than is at present either customary or possible. Mildmay selected as 
his first Master a man who had been his intimate friend when they 
were both students at Christ's College, Laurence Chaderton*. He 

^ It must be remembered that Chaderton took his B.A. degree in 1567, and 
that Mildmay entered at Christ^s about 1540 — 4. 
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had deliberately renounced the old faith, and, as we are told in an 
interesting Latin Life of him by Dr Dillingham, one of his successors 
in the Mastership, of which an excellent and timely translation has 
just been published by a late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Mr 
Shuckburgh, had suffered severely in consequence. His father, on 
learning his meditated change of creed, is said to have written him 
the following brutal letter : — 

Dear Laurence, 

If you will renounce the new sect which you have joined, you may 
expect all the happiness which the care of an indulgent father can secure you ; 
otherwise I enclose in this letter a shilling to buy a wallet with. Go and beg for 
your living. Farewell I 

A lad of spirit was not likely to be changed by such a missive as 
this; he persevered, struggling successfully against great pecuniary 
difficulties, and achieved considerable academic distinction. His 
firmness and sincerity may have been the qualities which determined 
Mildmay to entrust his College to his guidance, for he is reported to 
have said, when Chaderton was offered a valuable benefice at the 
very time when he was asking him to accept a poor Mastership: — 
** If you won't be Master, I certainly am not going to be founder of a 
College." Whereupon Chaderton refused the living and entered 
upon his new duties. His strong Protestantism had become notorious 
in the University, and it is not unlikely that the choice of him as 
Master may have prompted Queen Elizabeth's remark to Sir Walter, 
when he next appeared at Court: — "Sir Walter, I hear you have 
erected a Puritan foundation.'* **No, Madam," he replied, **far be 
it from me to countenance anything contrary to your established 
laws, but I have set an acorn, which, when it becomes an oak, God 
alone knows what will be the fruit thereof." Thus far the conversa- 
tion has been often repeated, but the sequel is, we believe, not known 
beyond the traditions of the Mildmay family. The Queen made in- 
quiries into the objects of the new foundation, and, finding them 
satisfactory, gave Sir Walter a ring, still preserved by his descendants, 
to signify her approval. The charter is dated January ii, 1584; the 
statutes were given in October of the following year; and on the last 
day of May, 1589, the founder died. He had therefore but little 
opportunity of developing his College, and the eminence to which it 
rose almost immediately must have been wholly due to the energy 
and devotion of the Master. Puritan doctrines were at that time 
beginning to be popular at Cambridge; and a new College, unfettered 
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by tradition, would be likely to adopt them. The statutes, however, 
did not render such adoption imperative, and the strong Puritan 
tone which distinguished the College must unquestionably have been 
set by Chaderton. Rumours of the peculiar observances in fashion 
at Emmanuel reached the ears of Archbishop Laud, and he seems to 
have made fruitless efforts to reform them. They are said to have 
received the Holy Communion in a sitting posture; to have refused 
to observe Fridays and other fasting days; to have used a form of 
prayer of their own; and generally to have permitted "disorders," as 
they are termed, of all sorts. The reputation of the College in these 
matters has been preserved in a contemporary ballad, called The 
Distracted Puritan^ by Richard Corbett, Bishop of Oxford, and after- 
wards of Norwich. This very un-episcopal ditty has supplied an 
epithet to the College which Chaderton, if he ever read it, was pro- 
bably not loth to accept. The Puritan is made to sing: — 

In the house of pute Emmanuel 
I had my education, 

Where my friends surmise 

I dazel'd my eyes 
With the sight of revelation. 
Boldly I preach, hate a cross, hate a surplice. 

Mitres, copes, and rochets; 
Come hear me pray nine times a day 

And fill your heads with crotchets ! 

When Chaderton had held the Mastership for thirty-eight years, 
he gave an additional proof of the wisdom of Mildmay*s choice of 
him by bravely determining to resign it in favour of a younger man. 
His reasons are stated as follows by Dr Dillingham : — 

He was unwilling that the Mastership should fall into contempt in his person. 
He knew that one generation presses hard on the heels of the other, and, as it 
were, tries to shoulder it out. It was wisest, then, he thought, to resign his office 
in good time. A younger man might perhaps govern the younger men, and restrain 
them better by his authority and example as being nearer their own time of life, 
and having more sympathy in their pursuits, while his own experience would not 
cease to be of service to the College, though he were separated from it. Perhaps 
he wished to see his own character surviving in the persons of his successors. If 
so, his prescience did not deceive him. He found immense pleasure in observing 
his College flourishing and triumphant under the rule of his successors — Preston, 
Bancroft, and Holdswoyth, men of wide acquaintance, high honour and industry, 
and of liberal and munificent disposition. 

Chaderton lived for eighteen years after his resignation, dying 
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in November 1640. When his age was spoken of, he was fond 
of telling people that he was eight years, old when Boulogne was 
taken by King Henry, September 14, 1544. According to this 
computation he would have been 104 years old when he died. 
His biographer, however, gives good reasons for assigning his birth- 
day to 1539, which would make him two years younger. He re- 
tained his faculties to the last, and beheld his College prosperous 
in a way which may well be called triumphant. The admissions 
were at one time greater than those of any College in the University 
except Trinity College, rising in the ten years between 1627 and 
1637 to an average of 65 in each year; and when the Common- 
wealth came, and twelve Masters of Colleges were dispossessed 
for their refusal to accept the new state of things, as many as eleven 
headships were filled by Emmanuel men. Their theological views 
may be gathered from the fact that eight of them sat in the West- 
minster Assembly ; where it is pleasant to be able to record that 
some at least were on the side of toleratioa By this time, however, 
the College had become, what Elizabeth feared it would become, 
a Puritan foundation; and not a few of the first settlers in New 
England were educated there. One of these was John Harvard. 
He is known to have been at Emmanuel in 1627 and 1628; in 
1635 he proceeded to the degree of Master of Arts, directly after 
which he must have gone abroad, for in 1637 he was admitted a 
freeman of the Colony of Massachusetts, and in 1638 he died. 
Beyond this nothing is known about him, save that in New England's 
First Fruits, a brief tract published in London in 1643, we are told 
that **it pleased God to stir up the heart of one Mr Harvard (a 
godly gentleman, and a lover of learning, there living amongst us), 
to give one-half of his estate (it being in all about ;^ 1,700) towards 
the erecting of a College, and all his library. The College was, by 
common consent, appointed to be at Cambridge (a place very 
pleasant and accommodate), and is called (according to the name of 
the first founder) Harvard College." 

The sudden rise of Emmanuel College was, however, succeeded 
at no distant date by almost as sudden a collapse. The toleration 
which had guided the advisers of Elizabeth at the Reformation 
was remarkable for its absence in those who were in power during 
the Commonwealth and at the Restoration. The Engagement of 
1649 and the Act of Uniformity of 1662 were equally fatal to the 
prosperity of the University. At Emmanuel Dr Dillingham was 
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ejected from the Mastership, and Sancroft, afterwards the non- 
juring Archbishop of Canterbury, was brought back to Cambridge 
to fill his place. Instead of the united College of former days, 
we find discord and divisions. **Half the Society,'* we are told, 
"were for the Liturgy and half against it, so it is read one week 
and the directory another"; and Sancroft himself, though he spoke 
complacently of the "general outward conformity to what is esta- 
blished by law, and I hope true principles of duty and obedience 
laid within, and a cheerful readiness to take off all the instances 
of that former singularity which rendered us heretofore so un- 
happily remarkable," was compelled to admit that the number of 
students had become wofully small, and that it was difficult to 
fill the vacant Fellowships even by importation from other Colleges. 
Yet such was the force of theological prejudice that he could bring 
himself to write to his former Tutor in a tone of exultation, June 17, 
1663 :— 

I complain not that the throng is not so g^'^at about us as it was (especially 
reflecting what it was that drew the many hither). Blessed is the barren and 
miscarrying womb rather than she that is always teeming and drawing forth her 
breasts to the children of disobedience. May we be desert and wilderness all 
over, rather than send forth such unhappy swarms and colonies as we did in this 
age of sorrow ; which were so many and so numerous that the stock is decayed 
at home, and we have none in the College capable of succeeding to our vacant 
Fellowships. 

The gloom of this dismal picture is deepened in a subsequent 
passage, where he deplores the decay of Greek and Hebrew learning, 
not merely in Emmanuel, but in other Colleges also. Nor would it 
be difficult to show that the University had to wait for many a long 
year before the evil effects of the theological dissensions of the 
seventeenth century were overcome. The task was easier in the 
large Colleges, where competition for Fellowships must be always 
keen; but in the smaller, where such inducements to intellectual 
activity are wanting, it is only at rare intervals that the personal 
influence of some more than usually energetic Master or Tutor 
attracts brilliant men, and raises the reputation of the House to a 
foremost place. This happy result it has not, as yet, been the 
fortune of Emmanuel to achieve. The College can boast of having 
been the cradle of the Cambridge Platonists — Whichcote, Smith, 
Cudworth, More, and Culverwell, were all originally educated there ; 
and during the last century the names of many persons eminent in 

7 
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politics, theology, and literature might be cited ; but it has never 
been able again to establish for itself a distinctive character, a 
special stamp of individuality. It is curious to note that it gradually 
became what Mr Shuckburgh calls "the acknowledged home of Tory 
orthodoxy." Such it certainly was during the jovial Mastership of 
Richard Farmer (i775-97)> whose essay On the Learning of Shake- 
speare, now probably but little readj marks a new departure in 
Shakespearian criticism, and might, had it fallen on an age when 
such studies were appreciated in the University, have inaugurated a 
new period of intellectual activity in the College. A few years later 
the prevailing political tone is amusingly illustrated in a letter from 
Dr Samuel Parr (also an Emmanuel man), written to the Master, 
Dr Cory, in 1 819. He was giving to the College a copy of the 
editio princeps of Aristophanes which had belonged to Sir Samuel 
Romilly. "I cannot help smiling,'* he says, "when I recollect that 
your Tory Rory College is to have a Present tainted in its progress 
to you by the Politics of two such naughty Whigs as Sir Samuel 
Romilly and Samuel Parr." 

The original arrangement of the College buildings, notwith- 
standing a more than usual amount of alteration, can still be traced 
without much difficulty. Sir Walter Mildmay had got possession 
of the site of a Dominican convent before the buildings had been 
wholly destroyed. The church and the refectory, at least, were 
still complete, and he is said to have intentionally made manifest 
his contempt for ancient tradition by turning the former into the 
Hall and the latter into the Chapel. Loggan's view, taken in 1688, 
shows distinctly the outline of the great west window in the gable 
of the Hall, and in 1762- the ruins of the high altar were discovered 
near the fire-place of the Combination Room, which then, as now, 
was placed at the east end of the Hall. The necessary alterations 
in the conventual buildings, with the construction of a range of. 
chambers, called The Founder's Range, on the south side of the 
court, were carried out by Ralph Symonds, an architect of talent, 
who afterwards built Sidney Sussex College, the Second Court of 
St John's College, and the Great Court of Trinity College. These 
buildings were ranged round the north, west, and south sides of 
the quadrangle, which then had no entrance from the principal 
street The College was entered from a side street, through a 
picturesque archway, which opened into a small subsidiary court, 
on the north side of the former. These arrangements with the 



